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PREFATORY NOTE 

The city of Chinchew, in South China, lies a short distance 
inland from the port of Amoy, opposite the north corner of 
Formosa. It is about the size of Edinburgh, and, Kke Edin- 
burgh, is devoted to learning, if the product of Chinese 
mental activity may be so described. The graduates who 
have taken their second examination there and gone on to 
Pekin for their third examination, which entitles them to a, 
place in the Goveruurent, have been men of mark. In the 
Temple of Confucius there is a Hall hung with tablets given 
to illustrious Chinchew men by the Emperor, which is the 
pride of the city. 

The story of the growth of a ('hristian community in 
that city, so as to become a recognised factor in its life, is so 
noteworthy and told so well in the following pages, that a 
note of commendation is hardly called for. 

I am glad, however, of this opportunity of recommend- 
ing this book to the many Sabbath Schools north of the 
Border who are interested in Miss Duncan's work. They 
have held the ropes while their missionary has ventured 
into this unknown sea. 

A. H. r. BAKBOUR. 

Edinbukch, Oviober 1902. 
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CHAPTEK I 

Eastwap.d Ho ! 

Northwards, they say, lies the inagnetic pole ; but for how many of 
Britain's children does the spirit-compelling magnet lie, not northward, 
but eastward, ever eastward ? The spell of the Thousand And One Xights 
is still on us ; tales of Xanadu, with " stately pleasure-dome," still possess 
us ; creeds framed ages back by hoary Chinese sages command our 
reverence ; let us but catch a glimpse of the inscrutable face of Buddha 
the impassive, and we too are devotees, lunging for Nirvana. So, at 
one time or another, does the vision of the " G(jrgcous East" hold 
our spirits in thrall. 

We grow older, and the glamour of an Eastern past fails before 
the light of our practical Western to-day. Another and a truer vision 
now rises on us. To one here ami another there is given to see, not 
the East of the Past, but a modern East; stripjied of her gilding, 
with charm stolen away ; sunny Asia black with the plague-spots of 
heathenism. 

Instead of a mighty rolling Ganges we sec now the crowds of 
dusky men and women vainly seeking salvation in its waters. Those 
picturescjue palm-trees that fascinated us once screen thousands of idol- 
temples round whose images of wood and plaster, of stone and precious 
metal, rise the "vain repetitions of the heathen." Buddha, displaced 
in India, broods grand and unavailing as ever in his new Japanese 
garden shrine at Kamakura. Plow the bitter wail of a helpless and 
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unilone humanity beats ceaselessly on senseless, unheeding ears ! From 
a glimpse or two which we catch of the moral shipwreck in the lives 
of their disciples, we learn to think less of the beautiful maxims of 
Confucius and Mcncius ; and old tales of the splendours of the court 
of Kubla Khan have been displaced for us by the grim reality of 




Two Tiny Tots from tla- City of Ohinchew. Tlu'ir fatlier is now ii;istor at 
E-mng-k.ang ; thrir iiiothcr was teat-hrr in tliinchew Scliool ; ami their 
grandfatliLT ouv of tliu L'arly converts. 



a modern Empress-Dowager guilty of the blood of the martyrs, and 
forced to fly before the avengers as they neared the walls of Pekin. 

Tales of Eastern princesses resolve themselves into the wail of 
wronged and hopeless womanhood and childhooil. British rule has 
indeed suppressed the horrors of Suttee and Juggernaut, but still the 
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terrible patience of millions of purdah-hidden lives cries to us. Little 
children in China still sob in agony over their cruelly mutilated feet ; 
and from baby-tower and baby-pit alike a terrible " Inasmuch as ye 
did it not " is written over against Christendom. 

This is the second vision which comes to some of us ; and when, 
with the vision, there rings in the ears the Great Command, " Go ye 
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Singapore Harbour — Boys Diving. 

into all the world and preach tlie gospel," then the East has indeed 
claimed us for herself, and one more missionary of the Cross is enrolled. 



Of all the countries of Asia, China, the land of Sinim, the Middle 
Kingdom, is the chosen field. At the outset the would-be missionary 
has to face the unknown in the shape of Mission Councils and Executive 
Committees. After much trepidation of spirit we learn that we have 
been passed from the category of candidate to that of accepted missionary, 
with " be ready to sail in autumn " as our first order. 
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The getting-ready process centres round the mysteries of an out- 
fit list. Before this hst has been realised, i.e. stowed in concrete form 
inside a number of packing-cases, we Ijegin to understand that we are 
preparing for a seven years' stay in a country whose climate is very 
unlike our own. These last weeks fly past all too quickly. Then comes 
one morning, tlie last, wdien the packing is quite done, and P^ate, in 
the sliape of a prosaic nld four-wheeler, waits at the door. 

(irey mists hang ovei' the Northern Capital, where friends wait to 
wish us " ( J-od-speed." We take a last look at the monument, and at 
the old castle glooming half-hidden above us. All too soon Auld Eeekie 
lies behind us, and we are " ower the border and awa' " in good earnest. 
We awake next morning to find ourselves in London. 

Have you ever attended a missionary valedictory meeting ? On the 
platform is ranged the missionary party, its raw recruits side by side 
with veteran workers. One address follows another, and prayers rise 
that this little detachment of the great missionary army may fight the 
good fight, and wrest many captives from the arch-enemjr. We join 
with something of a thrill in the tlear old hymns, " ( ) God of iJethel," 
and " From Greenland's Icy Mountains " ; but it is the full strain of 

'' .Tesus .shall reign where'er the siin 
Duth his .succe.ssive jouniey.s run," 

that suddenly lifts us all from our narrowing selfishness, and makes the 
audience one in spirit with the pathetically inadequate little companv 
up there on the platform. 

The meeting is over; but for us the next few days are one pro- 
longed " valedictory," wdiich only ends when the launch, our last link 
with the homo-country, steams steadily back to London Town. It is a 
very forlorn and insignificant unit that is left behind on the deck of an 
ocean-going steamer. 

iSix weeks are ahead of us — six weeks to forget in, to learn in, and, 
above all, six weelcs in which to take in new impressions. Surely no 
one can ever forget his lirst contact with the Fast. The gleaming wdiite 
teeth of that rascally black donkey-boy in Fort Said ; the first attempt 
to bargain with an < )riental, when avc were royally cheated by that 
smooth-tongued charmer; the sense of boundless siiace, as day in day 
out the rhythmical beat of the engine marks our steady progress east- 
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wards across the Indian Ocean; the idleness of long days of heat; the 
varying moods of sea and sky ; the rich glory that makes a sacrament of 
the sunset hour ; and those stars, surely never the same as our cold 
northern friends ! 

Such are some of the first voyage impressions which are with us to 
this hour. Then, as at last we touch our most southerly limit at tropical 
Singapore, there stands John Chinaman himself, gowned and pigtailed 
as we had heard, but never till that moment realised. From there, as 
we face northwards, and pitch and roll through all that wicked China 
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Amoy. In the foreground is the island of Kolong-su — the home of our 
Missionaries. 



Sea, if we are ever allowed one lucid interval, it is to China, rather than 
to the homedand, that our thoughts now turn. At last we are actually 
at peace, anchored in the magnificent harbour of Hong-kong, and inclined 
to hold our heads just a trifle higher, as we realise that it was British 
energy that transformed that bare rock into this port of the East. 

Only a couple of days more of coast sailing and we arrive. This is, 
perhaps, the most curious sensation of all. We decided to go to China ; 
we have come all the long way out to China, and now we are here ! 
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This is Amoy harbour ; that is the little island of Kolong-sn, and beyond 
is the mysterious mainland of China. These men in mmpans,^ pushing, 
scrambling, and yelling, are all Chinese, and those uncouth sounds 
bidong to their language, which, in a misguided hour, we had thought 
we might aspire to learn. These men, in fact, belong to the great class 
of " heathen " whom we have come all this way to try and teach. If 
ever human being feels like an infant, ignorant and helpless, surely it is 
the poor little newly arrived missionary, who takes in with all her five 
senses at once the ovei'whelming fact of the absolute pole-apartness in 
looks, speech, habits, thoughts, and everything else of John Lull and 
John Chinaman. 

A warm welcome awaits us from missionaries who mercifully still 
remember their mother-tongue, and who appear all to have survived the 
process of " learning the language." A few days, ami the neoiihyte may 
be found armed with a copy of the famous " Douglas Dictionary," and 
if inspired with a boundless enthusiasm, is steadily massacring every 
one of the seven distinct tones of the Amoy dialect, and this in an 
honest if vain endeavour to imitate the sounds produced by that most 
long-suffering of mortals, a Chinese teacher. 

^ Small boats. 



CHAPTER II 

CniNciiEW Six Hundred Ybaus Ago 

The name Chinchew, now so familiar to us, is merely an anglicised 
form of Tsuien-chow, being the northern or mandarin pronunciation 
of the name. In tlie Amoy language it is pronounced Tsoan- 
chiu. Tsoan — spring or fountain, and chiu — a city "vvhose resident 
mandarin ranks as a prefect. The whole may be translated City of 
Springs. 

Chinchew has probably an interesting history dating back many 
hundreds of years ; only, like most things in China, it is difficult to get 
at the exact truth about it. 

Before describing the city as we in those latter days found it, it may 
be of interest to know what Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller, 
wrote of it so far back as the thirteenth century. 

The following description (taken from his records) may seem a little 
wonderful, especially in the matter of the enormous trade with India : 
yet we must remember that it is only within the last half-century that 
steam has killed the trade of those large ocean-going junks. Also, as we 
see to-day, flat-bottomed boats can enter a channel of very limited 
depth. Another possibility is that the bed of the Chinohew River may, 
in the intervening six centuries, have become silted \\\>, rendering it less 
navigable now than formerly. 

" Now this city of Fugu " (identified as our Cliinchew of to-day) " is 
the key of the division which is called Chonka, and which is one of the 
nine great divisions of iManzi.^ The city is a seat of trade and great 
manufactures. The people are idolaters and subject to the great Khan 
(Ivublai Ivhan). A large garrison is maintained there by that prince to 

> JIanzi, S. China. 
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keej) the kingiloin in peace and wubjection ; for the city is one which 
is apt to revolt on very slight provocation. There flows through the 
middle of this city a great river, which is ahout a mile in width, and 
many ships are built at the city which are launched upon this river. 




Chinchew River, with Shipping and Bridge in tlie background. 

Enormous (juaiditics of sugar are made there, and there is a great traffic 
about the isles of the Indies ; for this city is, you set', in the vicinity of 
the ocean port of Zayton. Tlio vessels pass on to the city of Fugu by 
the river" [i.e. the estuary of the Chinchew Eiver) " I have told you of, 
and 'tis in this way that the precious wares of India come hither. The 
people have abundance of all things necessary for subsistence ; fine 
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gardens with good fruit ; and the city is wonderfully well ordereil in 
all respects." 

Marco's Venetian contemporaries frankly discredited liis tales, but 
tbose Jesuits who visited China later on confirmed the truth of what he 
had written. 




Chinese Coasting Boat. The eye on the bow ik a favourite ornameut- 
" Xo got eye : no (.'an sue." 



'■ In this province there is a town called Izungu, where they make 
vessels of porcelain of all sizes, the finest that can ho imagined. 
They make it nowhere hut in that city ; it is abundant, and very 
cheap. 

" The process is as follows : — ('ollect earth as from a mine, and 
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laying- it in a great heap, sufl'er it to be exposed t(j the wiml, rain, 
and sun for thirty and forty years, during which time it is never 
disturbed. Thus it becomes refined and fit for being wrought into 
the vessels. Suitable colours are then laid on, and the ware is after- 
wards baked in ovens and furnaces. Tlius it is collected for children 
and grandchildren. You may there have eight dishes for one Venetian 
groat." 

i'iae p(.>rcelain is made to this day in Foh-Kion, and the details of 
the process correspond to this description. 

One of his notes on Manzi is rather startling. He says of one of its 
cities : " I was told, but saw them not, that they have hens without 




River Boat for shallow -water, pushed by poles from the bo^^ . 



feathers, hairy like cats, which yet lay eggs and are good to eat. Here 
are many lions, which make the way very ilangerous." 

We might with his contemporaries have been inclined to question 
the veracity of Marco or of his informants had we not ourselves gazed 
with astonishment on the (juaint-looking fowls to which ho refers. The 
cat fur, however, proves on nearer inspection to be .-imply an abundant 
crop of sofi,, downy-looking feathers. Tlipy are ecitainly proper fowls, 
only they are a sort of big-baliy kind, the adults still wearing the llutry 
down of their unfledged days, and somehow never attaining to the 
dignity cif a (piill. If they rescmlile any cat it must be the lleccy 
Tersian. As to the "many lions," he is quite right, except that they 
are not lions, but tigers 1 By some curious error he always confuses the 
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two. Presumably he had never seen a menagerie. The Polos left 
Venice when Marco was only nineteen years of age, and did not return 
from the court of the Grand Khan fur twenty-six years, so it is small 
wonder if the traveller occasionally confused Tartar and Italian, and 
called things liy their wrong names. 



CHAPTER III 

Amoy to Chinchew 

Leaving the end of the thirteenth for the beginning of tlie twentieth 
century, let us follow the ordinary route from Amoy to Chinchew. 

The great city lies between fifty and sixty miles in a north-easterly 
direction from Amoy, yet to reach it two days are usually required. 
The first day's journey is by junk (or latterly by steam launch) and 
lakes us as far as An-hai. The remaining twenty miles of land journey 
are covered next day in six to seven hours by sedan chair. 

We pass through a Isare, uninviting stretch of country, broken by 
one or two slight hills. The main road, for this is part of the great 
mandarin road which runs from Pekin to Canton, degenerates at times 
into an untidy track. At one point it crosses a small stream by means 
of a log, chained at one end to prevent its being carried off in time 
of riood ; and at another it meanders helplessly uj) and down a stone 
staircase leading over a little bit of a hill ; but finally it becomes a 
purpose-like embankment stretching across a rice-plain, paved in jjlaces 
with lengths of substantial granite. 

Streams of burden-bearers — "coolies" — pass uji and down this narrow 
highway. The loads, slung to the ends of their carrying-poles, show 
an endless variety of merchandise. Huge crates of earthenware pots, 
bundles of native tobacco-leaf, bags of rice, heavy jars of sugar-cane 
juice, great wicker cages teeming with tiny ducklings, dried grass for 
fuel done up in loads about the size of small haystacks, baskets of sweet 
potatoes, taro and vegetables of many kinds, a live black pig carried by 
two bearers, bales of cloth, of paper, of cotton-wool, etc. etc., all these 
are carried, not on carts or railway trucks, but by the very primitive 
carrying-pole balanced on long-suffering human shoulders. 

Such, too, is our own position ; for we are being borne along by 
two men, and as they carry us onwards we notice the front bearer every 
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now and again shifting the cross-bar at the end of the long bamboo 
chair-poles to ease the pressure on neck and shoulders. Query : What 
will those men sa}' to the inovitaljle railway train? 

At last, far olF, we see Cliiiiehew ; tliat is, we see a stretch of its 
liij;h, battlemented wall, over which tlie tops of two great pagodas are 
clearly distiiiguishabli', ;ind behiud wliirh the houses of the city are 
([nite hidden. Ileyniid, and to the west of the city, several high hills 
rise abruptly froui the great rice [ilain. 

As we approach, the villages grow larger, till, by and by, the road 
is lined continuously with market-stalls. Long before the great South 




Bridge liy which the City of Springs is approached. 



Gate is reacheil, we have said good-bye to fresh air and free space, and 
have liegun to make serious acquaintance with the various sights, sounds, 
and odours inseparable from a Chinese city. 

We cross the Chinchew River bj' a long, high bridge made of lengths 
of granite, resting on solitl piers of the same. Its very open stone fence, 
adorned at intcrvids with grotesquidy carved lions' heads, forms a rather 
inadequate-looking balustrade. 

The river lielow seems fairly busy. A good many small juid^s, laden 
with liine, wood, etc., are coming down ; "while others, carrying salt, and 
various city-manufactnred articles, are pri'paring for the more arduous 
u[i-st.ream journey. Tlierc arc larger vessels, too, — fishing-boats from the 
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coast, sea-going passenger -junks, and, farther down the river, large rioe- 
junks. These all add to the bustle of the scene ; and the clamour of 
voices from the jetties rises to us on the bridg-) in a confused babel. 

(3n over the bridge, and past the Customs' barrier, we [ilunge again 
into the narrow, busy, close-smelling thoroughfare. Presently the way 
leads us under an archway, whose massive stonework and heavy gates 
remind one of some ancient "donjon keep." The uneven pavement 
leads on, with several characteristic twists and turns (these to circumvent 
the demons, who, it seems, require straight lines for their evil works), 
and we emerge again to find that we have been entering l)y the South 
Gate, and are now actually inside the great city of Chinchew. 



CHAPTER IV 

Chinchew — ITS Streets and Shops 

How dcserilie :i Chinese city to tliose who liave never seen one? 
It is attempting the impossible. Photographs help home friends to 
realise things a Httle ; but, on the other hand, they ahvays do Cliina 
an injustice, for they do not show up dirt and disrepair, two elements 
which are almost invariably present. Then the narrowness of the streets 
makes it diificult to focus a building. Good photos of street life in China 
are extremely rare, probably for this reason. 

We would first ask the reader to try and dismiss from mind every 
idea of a home city. Thoughts of broad thoroughfares and the rattle of 
conveyances, side pavements with lamp-posts, tall houses on either side, 
and shops shining with plate-glass windows, — all these must go, for 
Chinchew knows nothing of such. Instead, tr}' to picture a city of 
single-storied houses, with streets not broader than our home side-pave- 
ments. In summer, large mats of woven grass or split bamboo, suiiported 
on bamboo rods stretched from roof to roof, keep oil' the burning sun. 
Tlie result is a grateful shade ; but also an atmosphere more exhausted 
and more actively " stuffy " than before. 

Wheeled conveyances are here unknown, and the straw-sandaled 
feet of the burden-bearers pass quietly over the uneven flags. Xoise 
there is in plenty, but not home-street noise. What we hear is literally 
the clamour of tongues. Tiargaining accounts for most of the din. 
W'hat looks to us t(i be a l)attle royal is merely a fairly amicable dis- 
cussion over the jirice of some trifle ; and possibly the sum of one cash 
is involved (500 cash = Is.). Had we time to wait, we should see the 
matter settled to the satisfaction of all parties ; but our front bearer is 
shouting himself hoarse in his ett'oi'ts to announce our sedan-chair. 
Chairs take precedence of foot-passengers and luggage-carriers in the 
streets ; but they in turn have perforce to yield to an idol procession. 

20 
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We feel quite certain at one moment that our chair is going to knock 
down lialf the people on the street, and hold our breath as some old man 
narrowly escapes a severe hump. Next minute we are waiting in a 
fascinated way the results of an impending collision with a stall that 
juts out farther than usual ; but our bearers jog on ahead, ajjparently 
regardless of consequences, shouting constantly, " Lang-a laidai-lai!" 
("People coming, coming, coming!"), and somehow nothing happens. 
Only once do we remember our chair giving a somewhat severe bump 
to a passer-by. 

City women, except a few very ancient ones, are conspicuous by 
their absence; but field women, who live in the villages round aliout. 




Gate of Chine.se City. 



may often be seen in the streets of Chinchew. These field women form 
a class by themselves, and are allowed a wonderful amount of freedom. 
They have natural feet; work in the fields, planting rice, etc.; and 
carry loads to and from the city, just like m^en. They certainly have a 
hard life ; yet their strapping gait, their healthy, open faces, tanned with 
exposure to sun and weather, are in striking contrast to the pitiful, 
hobbling walk and the sallow, unhealthy complexions of their shut-in 
city sisters. 

The shops on either side are full of interest. Perhaps one should 
say .stalls, rather than shops, in many cases. When the shutter-boards 
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iirc taken down in the morning, the shopkeeper puts out various trestles 
anil Ijoanls, tlnis making increased surface for the display of his wares. 
Tlien, ton, he must have his heavy wooden signboard in full view. All 
this encroaches seriously on the already too limited street spac(;. 

Some streets are given up to shops of one kind only. On entering 
the city the narmw street keeps at first hy the wall, and here each shop 
shows pens, pens, pens. A little tuft of saLlo or of rahliits' hair, fixed in 
a Lamhod tube, makes the brush-pen of (Jhina. (Jhinchew is a literary 
city, therefore pens galore. Here is Flower Lane, where every shijp 
.shows thisel and silk artificial flower hair ornaments for women. Another 
street is given over to men'.s shoes. These shoes, along with the nnlinary 




A Chinese Porter. 



round, red-knoljhed "bowl hats" worn everywhere, are two of the special 
exports of Chinchew. 

On a little farther, where the street is wider, we find, amongst 
others, earthenware and china shops. Their goods overllow into the 
street. Never mind, there is still a clear passage in the middle, so the 
bowls, tea-cups, etc., are respected. Imagine the state of mind of a 
I^ojidon policeman on such a street ! As for a medical officer of health — 
but here imagination fails one. 

There are cloth, silk, rice, basket, paiier, ami lantern shops. In the 
latter, you watch the worl^man covering HI tie bamboo frames with paper, 
on which he paints the "character'' of the god for whose shrine the 
lantern is destined. 
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There are fruit-stalls where, amongst other fruits, bananas are sold 
for eleven out of every twelve months. There are huge pomelos (in 
structure, like oranges, but in size more approaching a moderate foot- 
liall), arbutus, dragon's-eye fruit, lychee, peaches (never properly ripened, 
and, as we find, made a specialty of for keeping babies quiet in church !), 
lengths of sugar cane, tiny citrons and mandarin oranges, pjlums, per- 
simmons, and many other fruits, known and unknown, all appearing in 
their season. 

These are all nice, quiet, inoffensive shops. l!ut oh, the frying 
apparatus doing its work in the street beside a refreshment shop ! 




A Chinese Carpenttr. 



Deadly looking messes frizzle noisily and odoriferously, and the whifF 
from the cauldron of seething fat, as it comes to a passer-by on a hot 
day, is a thing not easily forgotten. 

Then there are the fish stalls, whence uncouth monsters of the deep 
grin at one. There are baskets piled with shrimps ; others with writhing 
crabs ; there are whitish cuttlefish, exuding an inky-black fluid ; while 
the narrow gray " ribbon-fish " show a perverted tendency to trail beyond 
the bounds of their baskets, and on to the street. Fishes, known and 
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unknown, big and little, are there exfiosed for sale. In cold weather, 
the butchers and fish shops are quite passably nice, but hot weather can 
make them surjirisingly liaunting. Our hope in [lassing such was that 
this was not the shop patronised by our cook ! 

Many of the sliops are such as could unly be found in a heathen 
city. We sec the workman, in full view of the jaiblic, carving out of a 
lilock of wood the image of the Goddess of Mercy, or some of their 
hundred odd deities ; and this image, when iinisljed, will bo bought by 
some householder, that he and his may worship it. There are cheaper 
clay images, gaudily painted, and at prices to suit all purses. 




A Chine.5e Tinsmith. 



A very large number of people are employed in cunnectiuu with 
paper-shopjs, in making idolatrous paper-money, i.e. tissue paper, with 
circles cut in it in imitation of coins, for use of the spirits in the graves. 
( )nce annually pious descendants visit their family graves, and strew an 
abundant supply of this mock " wherewithal " on the little mounds 
scattered overy\\here in (Uiina. Tlicn there is gold and silver paper- 
money, made of coarse yellowish pajier, with a S(|uar(' inch nf tinfoil in 
the centre, the "gold" lieing the same varnished over with yellow. 
I'his is for the spirits in the down-below regions, who receive this money 
liy medium of lire, and so arc provided with all the pocket-money neces- 
sary f()r their well-being. 
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Does everybody kno^v that, a la Chhioise, the spirit of a man is 
threefokl, and at death these three spirits find separate dwelling-places 1 
One stays hy the grave, another is banished to the infernal regions, and 
the third is politely housed in the little wooden " ancestral tablet " such 
as missionaries show at meetings. As each of these spirits requires 
attention, j'ou will believe us when we tell you that the Chinese are a 
busy peojile. These attentions can be paid pretty cheaply, however, as 
paper-money is inexpensive. Also, spirits of children do not need any 
special care ; and they believe that no woman, unless married and the 
mother of boys, has a spirit worth troubling about. So it comes that 
though some have triple honours paid them at and after death, yet 
many have none at all, thus evening up things somewhat. 

This making of paper-money is light work, such as even frail people 
can easily manage. Many of the women who are now Christians, for- 
merly made idolatrous paper, and one of the first claims the new religion 
made on them was to give up that by which they earned their daily 
bread. 

Tlie Chinese make all sorts of ornamental papers used as decorations 
at New Year time, generally with superstitious ideas attached. Shops 
and house-doors have those pasted on them to bring good luck and keep 
olf evil spirits. 

Candle, incense, and firework shops are also in the idolatrous 
category. Crackers are constantly fired off at all functions, but very 
specially at weddings round the bride's sedan-chair, to scare the evil 
spirits and bring good luck. 

Three or four years ago, a characteristically Chinese episode occurred 
in the South Street, Chinchew. Someone fired off a string of crackers 
in the street, probably when a funeral or a red bridal-chair was passing. 
Some of these crackers jumped into a firework shop, and unfortunately 
set on fire some of the goods there. They in their turn began to fizzle 
and jump about, and crack and shoot and explode wildly in a deafening 
pandemonium. The fire spread to the shop next door — an oil shop, as it 
happened — and then followed a right royal blaze. Soon the shops on the 
opposite side caught fire too, and the flames were not got under till a 
considerable amount of property on both sides of the street was totally 
destroyed. 

One of the burnt out shops was rented by a Christian. He and his 
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friends managed to remove the goods from their shops in time, but his 
wife's property, which consisted of some boxes of garments valued at 
one to two hundred dollars, was all burnt up. As we remember it, the 
woman bore her loss well, expressing thankfulness that no life had been 
lost. We realised in this incident the value of the injunction against 
the specially Eastern customs of laying up treasure on eartli, but we 
nobly refrained from quoting it to her. 

We liad hoped that this disaster might prove a practical lesson to 
the Chinese as to the danger of leaving so little street space. We were 
disappointed to find the buildings rebuilt with the frontage even a little 
further forward than before. 

The Christian family rented another shop farther down the street, 
this time one with fireproof stores built behind ! 

We must not forget to mention the opium dens. The uninitiated 
would pass easily without noticing them. The frontage is closed in and 
looks innocent enough ; only whilfs of the drug caught in passing suggest 
the proximity of those dens of vice. 

To speak of Chinese streets and to omit to tell of the dogs found 
therein \\'ould be a grave error. South China seems to know only one 
size of dog, a wolfish-looking creature, nearly as big as a collie. He may 
be black, or brown, or white and black, or a mixture of all. Some are 
well-to-do animals, with a home ; others are wanderers, hungry and out- 
cast. They are mangy, often hairless, decrepit-looking wrecks, that 
(lurfht to be poisoned off (juickly, only it is nobody's business to do the 
merciful deed. These latter are spiritless enough, but tire housedog 
justifies his office of watcher by barking at every stranger, and very 
specially at the "foreigner." It seems as if they always recognised the 
different sound made by our shoes on the stones, and each time they 
hear it, it cumes to tliem as a challenge. They follow, barking and 
snapping, till one lias passed their domain, and only cease their rather 
trying attentions when the next watcher along the street has been 
roused to a sense of his duties, and takes up the refrain. Some of the 
missionaries have to confess to feeling safer with a good stout umbrella 
in their hands at certain s^iecial street corners. 

( )iie of the dogs belonging to the missionaries disappeared suddenly 
and completely. Speaking with one of the men-servants about it, the 
missionary expressed a hope that the thief would at least treat the 
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animal kindly. " Treat him kindly, indeed !" was the reply; " why, they 
have certainly eaten him up by this time, for he was young and plump." 
It was rather solemnising. 

China has cats, mostly tethered, and gifted even beyond our home 
friends with the most heartrending and pitiful of wails. When asked 
why they kept the poor creatures tied up, they told us that without 
lieinf tied up they would run a^vay. Our pussy was evidently an 
exception to this rule. (Jther familiars on the street are hens, very 
often the fluffy white kind ; also the inevitable and inimitable black 
pig. These hens make a living by tlieir wits, it would seem, and are 
often seen on the busiest thoroughfares scuttling hither and thither, 
always hopeful, but never attaining to much. Piggies, on the contrary, 
are fed regularly, and resiiond to the call of their owner with most 
unpiglike alacrity. These frequent the quieter and opener residential 
streets. Inside the courts of the houses, and also, I regret to say, inside 
the houses as well, both hens and pigs are constantly to the fore. Is 
anyone who reads this second cousin to the old lady who stopped her 
subscription to missions because missionaries ate fowls every day, while 
she could rarely afibrd one even for Sunday dinner ? If so, we would 
fain Invite the relative to "chicken" dinner in Chinchew. We believe 
that for smallness of stature and sheer muscular development, these 
wiry "chickens" of Chinchew are unsurpassed. 



CHAPTER V 

CiiiNCUEW — ITS Houses and Temples 

There is a general plan of the city which, if accurately carried out, 
would make its topography very simple. The great surrounding wall of 
the city is pierced in four places by gates known as the North, South, 
East, and West Gates. From these gates run four main streets, named 
respectively, the North, South, East, and West Streets. These converge 
towards the heart of the city, and form a cross at point of meeting. 
Spanning each of these four main thoroughfares, at a feAv minutes 
distance from the central cross, are high buildings like archAva^'s. These 
are called the Kodau, or Drum-towers, and are distinguished, as were the 
gates and streets, by calling them the North, South, East, and West 
Drum-towers. The square within these four towers is considered the 
heart of the city. 

That sounds a simpile enough plan ; but, first, the walls do not lie 
four sc[uare, nor are these four gates equi-distant. There are, in fact, 
three other gates, namely, the New, Water, and ]\Iud Gates, and they too 
have streets named after them. The streets are never straight, but pur- 
posely winding — this also on account of the spirits, — and again they do not 
intersect exactly in the centre of the citj', but nearer the North than the 
South Gate, thus making the " heart of the city " not at the exact centre. 
Add to the above the great similarity of the business thoroughfares, the 
countless number of narrow intersecting passages, the absence of any 
clearly printed street names, and it will be seen that it is fairly easy for 
strangers to lose their way in Chinchew. The most crowded part of the 
city is towards the South Gate. There is also a large population outside 
of it. Goods are pretty heavily taxed on entering the city ; for this 
reason many evade the duties by doing their Inisiness just beyond city 
bounds. 

The gates we have referred to above are always closed by about nine 
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o'clock at night. The boom of a cannon announces tlie fact ; and late- 
comers must all wait till sunrise next morning for admission, when 
another report proclaims them open. 

Chinchew is not ^\■ithout its attempts at drainage. Under the uneven 
granite slabs which form the street pavement, there is a drain to carry 
off surface-water. Tlie drains are seldom interfered with. It takes only 
a short spell of real rain — and it can rain projierly and systematically in 
China ! — to prove beyond contesting that these are hopelessly inadequate. 

The Xorth Street, just beyond the crossways, is, in the rainy season, 
in a chronic condition of being flooded. Often the schoolgirls bound for 
1 he South Street Church have to wade at that place. Sometimes the 
\vay is quite impassable, and a separate service held in the school hall is 
the result. The doctor, who had at one time to pass up Xortli Street on 
his way to hospital, suffered much inconvenience from this constant 
flooding. Seeing that a little rearranging of the drain would allow this 
standing water to run off quickly, he oli'ered to Ijenefit the Avhole 
neighbourhood by paying all expenses in connection with the alterations. 
His offer was politely but decidedly refused. It seemed that the changes 
would involve the moving of some of the ]>aving stones with which tlie 
" luck " of that part was intimately connected. The whole community 
Avould rather endure any amount of such minor inconvenience as flooding, 
than risk the ill-will of spirits. 

We remember on one occasion walking to week-niglit prayer- 
meeting in the South Street Church when rain was just threatening. 
While in the meeting, the downpour came, the noise of it drowning the 
speaker's voice. At the close of the meeting we were informed that the 
street was impassable, and we must wait till chairs could lie procured for 
us. After some delay these were found, and we, sitting high and dry 
in our chairs, had a fine view of the scene. The streets were river-beds, 
and at the crossways, \vliere a few stone steps leail up to the North 
Street, we wt-re met by a roaring cascade. The bearers, with their short 
trousers tucked up as high as jiossible, a,nd protected overhead by their 
most practical rain-hats, waded on slowly and carefully to avoid slipping, 
and deposited us safely at our own door. 

It often happens in rains of this sort that the houses are flooded, and 
in specially great floods the streets may be quite impassable, except to a 
swimmer, or by means of a boat. 
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On one. occiision a mis.sioiiary coming down from Engchlmn, found 
himself, boat and all, inside the city ; nor could he tell us by which f Jate 
he had entered, as the rice plain was completely under water, and land- 
marks unrecognisaljle. 

There is also one great city ditch arranged on a system which would 
be excellent if it would only work. This great open channel begins out- 
side the city widl by the river, and it runs in a bend through the city; 
then, piercing the city wall, it runs again to tlie river. The small drains 
under the streets are supposed to empty themselves into this ditch ; and 
the ditch itself ought, twice a day, to be flushed by salt water at high 
tide. It usually happens, however, that the ditch is more or less choked, 
and if a mandarin wants a good excuse for extra taxation, he says he 
wi-shes to expend the luoney on clearing it out. Tliis clearing p)rocess, 
mifortunately, he usually defers. 

We have said that the city consists of single-storied houses. To 
this again there are exceptions. The theory is that any building jutting 
out lioyond the general level destroys the good Fung shui ^ of the 
place. 

There is, however, at least one private house in the city with an 
upper storey. The facts about it are instructive. A Chinchew man 
went abroad, probably to the Straits. There he made money, saw some- 
thing of the modes of life of other peoples, and became more or less 
emancipated from the laws that obtain in his native city. Having 
" made his pile," he, like a true son of China, returned homewards 
again. 

Once back in Chinchew, the desire seized him to build himself a fine 
house, and, very unwisely, he decided to defy the spirits and have it 
built with an upper storey. The house was iinished with a good deal of 
fine woodwork and oi'uamcntal ]ilaster dt'coratii.ms, and looked really well. 
Such defiance of use and wunt, if it did not annoy the spiirits of the air, 
certaiidy roused the spirits of the citizens of Chinchew. They did 
not pull do\vn his house, Init made a determined set on his purse fiy 
instigating one lawsuit after another against him. Ly the time the 
house was finislie(l the poor man had not sullicient money left to live in 
it himself, but was forced to se<;k a tenant. Our medical missionary, 

' Fung-slmi, lit., wiiul- water, i.i . the lurk, ur good int1uem.'i.- uf thu sinritsof wind 
tLiid v> atur. 
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happily, was able to rent it, and the cool open verandah of the upper 
storey has been a great boon to our mission staff. 

Then there are the four Drum-towers, and also the two great many- 
tiered East and West Pagodas. The latter are the most noticeable 
architectural features of the city. "When they were built no one can 
tell. There they stand a little way back from the West vStreet, looking 
like great guardians on either side of a large Buddhist temple. These 
pagodas are supposed to be very siiecially connected with the luck of 
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the city. Should anything happen to thrm a panic would certainly 



As to temples, Ghinchew lias, of course, its full eomiilement of these, 
and the images they enslirine compare favourably for sheer repulsive- 
ness with those of other places. The majority of the temples are 
Buddhist. The entrance courts have a certain grandeur about them, 
but the interiors are tawdry and unlovely to a degree. 

The "reat Confucian temple is dignified by contrast, its single tablets 
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typifying the homage paid to the memory of the one great teacher 
seeming a noble conception in face of these temples full of gaudy, 
ungainly images. 

Cliinchew possesses the ruins of a rather remarkable building, 
namely, a Mohammedan temple. It must have been a handsome and 
outstandijig .structure in its day. The roof is now gone, and the walls 
are somewhat broken ; while only the bases of the pillars remain : yet 
the dressed granite stones of the walls, with their Arabic inscriptions 
still legiljle on them, and the well-laid pavement of the main building, 
give some idea of the former solid proportions of the building. It 
probably dates back several centuries. Followers of Mohammed are 
chieliy found in Central and JSTorthern China ; and it is scarcely probable 
that many in Chinchew were ever really of Moslem faith. It is more 
likely that some powerful mandarin coming from the North-West 
Provinces settled in Chinchew, and built this mosque for his own family 
and retainers. The family has either left or died out ; and now barely 
a dozen worshippers assemble on special feast-days in the poor little room 
rented by them beside the ruins of their former temple. The leader of 
the sect seems ignorant enough ; and, though able tn repeat passages 
from the Koran, was unable to explain them to us. One of the wor- 
shippers rents his house strictly on the understanding that his tenants do 
not keep pigs ; and this same man spits conscientiously when he sees 
anyone eat jiork ! 

Another trace of iMohanimedanism is to lie found in a village near 
Siong-see, where the penple claim that their ancestdrs wnrshipjied the 
God of the Christians. They really were ^fohanimeilan at one time ; 
now the only dillerence between them and the heathen mund about is 
that they never offer pvrk to the s]iirits df the ancesturs. The wave of 
Mohammedanism did indeed spread far and wide ; but now only this 
straniled ruin and the jiitiful handful nf wor.shippers renuiin to show 
that the receding wave had act\ially touched the eastern confines of 
China. 

Tlic only other specially notable buildings of Chinchew are its 
Examination Halls, and the yaniens of the various mandarins. One at 
least of the latter has good grounds attached. 

Not many years ago, a head military mandarin of ChiucheWj 
General Sun, determined to enjoy the pleasures of driving. Accordingly 
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he had a short carriage drive constructed within his own grounds, and 
ordered a European-made carriage. He once invited some of the mis- 
sionaries to his yamen, and treated them to a drive. One man stayed by 
each pony ; and the spectacle of these men wildly encouraging tlieir 
respective animals, and of " Jehu " driving furiously, was almost more 




Templu of Buddha. 

than any Westerner could view without being hopelessly overcome by 
laughter. 

This General Sun is the man who, while commanding the Chinese 
forces in Tam-sui (N. Formosa), held the French at bay, literally and 
metaphorically. He delighted to " fight his battles o'er again " in 
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liroscncc of an appreciative audience. According to his story, tlic poor 
Froncli liail not a quarter of a chance against him ! lie lias gone now, 
anil the carriage is n(j longer in evidence. 

Inside the yaniens there is space; and there might be dignity, only 
an unkept and uncomfortable air pervades everything. There is a want 
of freslmess, neatness, and even cleanliness which no amount of grand 
dresses worn by the lords and ladies within can quite counteract. 



CHAPTEll VI 

Mandakikw and Literati 

Any description of the city wlacli deals only -with its business parts 
must he incomplete, not to say misleading. While Chinchew is a large 
centre for trade, it is also an important governmental centre; bnt its 
proudest claim is being a literary city. They tell you, " Changcliew 
for commerce, but Chinchew for learning." Changchew is a large city 
inland from Amo}'. 

The Chinese grade trades or professions thus: — 1. The Literati; 
2. Farmers; 3. Artisans; 4. Shopkeepers. This makes Clunohew rank 
three steps higher than Changchew — in its own estimation ! 

The civil and military governors of the province have their head- 
(piarters at Fooohow. Chinchew ranks next as a prefectural city, and 
its prefect has powers over a wide district. Various yamens, at once 
the residences and courtdrouses of these rulers or mandarins, are scattered 
over ditferent parts of the citj'. There are always soldiers about, and 
their barracks and parade-grounds are in the more open parts, between 
the iS'"orth and East Gates. There curious scenes, such as of warriors 
astride prancing ponies shooting arrows wildly in the direction of jiaper 
targets, were till (juite recently the joy of the amazed Western Ijeholder. 
Xowadays volley-tiring in the small hours of the morning semns to be 
absorbing their martial energies, and it is an exercise rather disturbing 
to the neighbourhood. 

Then as to the litera.iy claijiis of the city. .VU mandarins attain 
their rank simply through competitive examinati(.)ns. Their office is 
never hereditary. There are in China an untold number of aspirants 
fiir office. These study the works of Confucius, Alencius, and others, 
and come up periodically for examination to the various centres. The 
mandarins in their turn are the examiners. At Chinchew a good many 
degrees may be obtained, though the highest must be sought by the 
student at Pekin. 
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Cliiuchew lias aiiiiual examinations, but the great examinations fall 
due only every sec(jud or tliird year. At such times students from far 
and near flock into the city, as many as ten thousand of them. The 
streets are then full of those curious anachronisms, men with their minds 
steeped in the learning of twenty-five centuries ago, and who could not 
name over the countries of Europe if their lives depended on it ; men 
whose supercilious stare — if they do condescend to look at one — is 
suilicient indication of their attitude towards the mushroom foreigner. 

They form an imposing-looking set. The portentous strut, long 
rohes of delicately coloured silk (pale lavender predominating), the 
enormous spectacles, the long iiigtail undulating as ho walks, the fan 
adorned with choice sayings of the ancients, and the long bird-claw 
finger-nails much in evidence, proving that their owner never did one 
stroke of honest manual labour ; all these, steeped in an atmosphere of 
intense self-conceit, go to the luake-up of that most bigoted of beings, 
the Chinese literatus. 

These are the men who hate every innovation, and who have kept 
China standing stiil. These are the iren «ho know by heart the moral 
maxims of Confucius, while their vicious lives are in utter contradiction 
to his teaching. And yet, remembering how "even iir Sardis " some 
few had " worthy " written over against them, we must not condemn 
those men root and liranch. Dr. Griffith John, writing of the Chinese 
crisis in 190U, says: ''The command had gone forth to massacie all 
foreigners and to annihilate the Chiu'cli, and but f(ir such men as 
Eiu Kunyi, Chang Chih-tung, and Tuan Fang, it is almost certain that 
all the missionaries in the interior and all the converts in the Empire 
would have [lerished." 

iSpeaking more particularly of Chang Cliih-tung, he says: "The 
Idve of money does not seem to Ije in him." .Vnother says of him : 
"This man finds his ideal of jiuman life in Confucianism; he is a 
true patriot and an able statesman." There are, then, some few bright 
excc[iti(ins to the above sweepiing charges brought against the literati 
of China. 




Garden of one of the Universities wliere tlie students read for tlieir examinations 



CHAPTER VIT 

Tub City Wall 

Before proceeding to trace the planting and development of the mission 
in Chinchew, there is yet one physical feature of the city which claims 
some special attention. Chinchew, like most Chinese cities, has its 
great surrounding wall. This is a structure of soliil masonwork ahout 
thirty feet in height. Just outside of it there runs a moat in very 
incomplete condition. This mild defence would not hinder an enemy 
for long ; but the solid face presented by the walls looks as if it would 
keep otf any attacking force that would conscientiously refrain from 
using dynamite. 

The wall is kept in good repair. It is about ten feet wide on the 
top at its narrowest parts, and is much wider in places. 

Mounting by the stone staircases at any of the gates, we find 
ourselves at once lifted to a purer atmosphere. There, if anywhere, 
even after the hottest of days, there is a coolness which refreshes 
wonderfully after the heavy tainted air of the city. Missionaries often 
walk here just after sundown ; and as the Chinese never think of " taking 
a walk " in our sense of the word, they have the wall to themselves. 

Only once do ve remember seeing any considerable number of 
Chinese on the wall. It was in a time of great flood, when water was 
about eight feet deep in some of tlie houses outside the West Gate. 
There were people huddled in a state of damp misery on their sloping 
tiled roof, while others in boats were moving about carrying cooked rice, 
etc., to the unhappy refugees. We found quite a farmyard establishment 
on the \vall. Fowls, goats, pigs, and cattle had been driven up there, 
and their owners were beside them, waiting in dreary patience till the 
waters should subside. 

On the wall, at intervals, are stray cannon. Probably there once 
was a time when these were usable ; but as they lie there dismantled on 
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tlie stones thuy reveal one of the causes wliy China fell such an easy 
prey to Japan. 

As w'li walk on we come to a yreat pit inside the wall itself. Look 
ilown into it. There is not much to see; only some most pitiful little 




l)un(lles ilone up in mattimj; 
Do ^ou realise ^\hat those 
aie ' Gill balnes , only giils, 
111(1 so not wanted AVli\ have 
all the trouble and expense of 
J bringing up another girl when 
in the cud she ■\vill marry into 
another household? She is of no use in "building up" the family she 
was burn into, so the little matdmndle is made up, carried to the wall- 
toj), and dropped into this silent, ghastly "baby-pit." Poor China, a 
country where womanhond is imt respected, nor childdife held sacred ! 
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Looking outwards through the openings in the battlements we see 
the rice plain, and have a capital view of the busy farmers, who raise 
two and three crops from the same ground in one year. Sometimes the 
fields are being flooded with water, and tiie penetrating creak, creak oi 
the irrigator — worked hj a sort of treadmill contrivance — is over all the 
land. Only a few weeks later and the startling sheer green of growing 
rice has hidden the water, and again this gives place to the yellow of 
waving grain ready for the sickle. 

But it is inwards, to the city itself, that our eyes turn. Two things 
that surprise one are, first, the amount of open unbuilt space between 
the Xorth and East Gates, where vegetable and chrysanthemum gardens 
prevail ; and, second, the number of fine old trees, notably banyan and 
dragon's-eye fruit trees, one sees in parts. The banyans are usually 
inside the grounds of a yamen, or beside a temple. 

There below us lies the city. The undulating roofs of its single- 
storied houses seem to us coterminous, so little break do the narrow 
intersecting thoroughfares make. 

These waved roofs are fascinating. Beneath them live some 
300,000 people bound soul and body by custom and superstition, and 
bitterly resenting any interference "with their bonds. One goes to 
heathen lands with strangely erroneous ideas as to the heathen and 
their needs. The Chinese people are not stretching out their hands for 
the gospel, they are more than content with their own idolatries. They 
are not looking — consciously, at least — for a Saviour, or greedily drinking 
in the message you send them. The truth is, they despise the foreigner 
and all his ways, and they are the most appallingly self-satisfied race 
under the sun. 

And yet even here, amongst this people intent, like the man with 
the muck-rake, on all that is low, vile, and worthless, whose highest 
ambitions are pitifully low, some are found whom Clod has inspired to 
seek after, if haply they may find Ilim. There have been men in 
Chinchew so in love with righteousness and moral living that tliey of 
their own accord preached morality to their fellows, and this bpfore the 
gospel reached them. Here and there we have found heathen women 
practising a self-denial that would put us to shame ; and their reason for so 
doing was that they or their families might live good and pure lives. Just 
one instance of this. The ancestral home of a rather well-known priest 
4 
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is ill the city, near the North Gate. This priest was attracted by the 
gospel, and finally became a decided Christian. V>y throwing up a 
lucrative profession he, of course, incurred the ill-will of his relatives. 
While he was still alive he had influence enough in the family to secure 
that one or tAvo of the children of the household should atteml school, but 
after his death these were withdrawn, and we seemed to have lost all 
touch with the family. 




A Pastoral Scene. 



As we were passing the house one day, we thought we might as 
well call in and see if a renewed hearty invitation to church would meet 
with any response. Instead of going to the main part of the house, we 
found ourselves in a little liack room, "where a very old \\'oman was 
sitting. iShe was, 1 tliinlc, a sister-in-law of the former priest. "We 
invited her to chureli next " worshii) day." 

" No, I am too old, and I do not know how to read." 

AVe assured her that the Heavenly Father would not reject her 
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because of lier age, and told her it did not matter at all aljout being 
able to read. 

"I am too feeble; I could not walk all tlie way to church." She 
had tightly-bound feet, and looked old and frail cnougli, so we told her 
that God was everywhere — she could worship Him here. 

" But I am a vegetarian," .she said, coming at last to the real reason. 
" Yes, for the last twenty-tive years I have eaten only vegetable fooil. 
It was not for myself I was doing it, though." 

The usual idea in vegetarianism is that by a restricted diet the 
body is purified, and merit accumulated, so that the spirit is made 
worthy to become after death an object of worship, to become an idol- 
spirit, in fact. 

" N(i, it is not for myself I am doing this, it is for )ny son. I 
want him to be good. I have commanded him to go to your church. 
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and to worship your God. If he worshi|is Gud he will not eat opium 
and will be a good man. I am going t(i give nver all my twenty-five 
years' merit to him." 

We suggested that she would surely like her spirit tij be with his 
after death. If her son worshipped God, he would go to be with Ilim. 
^Yould she not like to go too ? 

"No, I must go on eating vegetables only for him, for 1 want him 
to be a good man, ami he is to have all my merit." 

She was old and frail, and confirmed in her idea. Her mind seemed 
incapable of taking in a new thought. For all those long years she had 
lived her life of self-denial for her son, and now nothing that we could 
say coulil shake her belief in the efficacy of this transferred virtue. 
Evidently the old priest — the one Christian she had known — had been a 
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good man, ami liis life liiid convinceil her (if the jiower of the Clod of 
the foreif^nei's. 

AVithout any thimght of self, she had done wliat her poor ignorant 
old mind — or was it heart ? — suggested to her, and to us it seemed a 
verj' heantiful deed. 

AVe left her quite untouehcd hy o\ir words, and prohahly she has 
died long ere imw. A heatlien woman who could lo\'e like that, — oh, the 
pity (if it all ! ^^'hy did -we not send so(jner to tell her of Him \\dio is 
Love '? ( Ince again the old rock-text comes to us, and this time "with a 
deepened Jiieaning — "Shall not the God of all the earth do right?" 



PART II 
MISSION WORK IN THE CITY 



CHAPTER A^l 



FmsT Things 







When our Cliiircli sought to establish a mission in China, it sent as its 
first missionary William Chalmers Burns. He left England in 1847, 
recommended by the Church at home to choose Amo}' as his head- 
quarters. It was not till 1851, however, that Burns left Hong-kong 
and Canton, and actually settled in Amoy. There he was joined by 
various other missionaries, ordained men and medical men, and slowly 
the mission took definite shape. The 
work took hold on the mainland at 
first in the Pechuia and Bay-pay dis- 
tricts, to the south-west of Amoy. 
Later on a little, in 1857, a beginning 
was made to the north-east, when 
Dr. Carstairs iJouglas visited An-hai. 
In 1859, that station was definitely 
occupied. A glance at the map will 
show that An-hai is a sort of half-way 
house to Chinchew, and such in eilect 
it has proved to be. 

While engaged in the work of 
opening this new centre, the missionary 
could not but hear constantly of the 
great unknown city beyond. Fnim 
dawn to dusk the road stretching 
northwards showed its long narrow 

procession of blue-clad carriers, to whom " the city " was 
centre of the universe. As he went about the markets and streets 
of Andiai preaching and teaching, the quick ear of the man who 
was to compile our dictionary would soon distinguish amid the babel 
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the riipiil nttorance, modifioil vowels, ami periiliav nccunt -which mark a 
Chiiichew man. In his country work roinul Aii-l)ai, Dr. (then Mr.) 
Carstairs Douglas could not but hear talcs of the dark days when some 
of the interminable village feuds, which are characteristic of that turbu- 
lent district, roused the wrath of the city mandarin. Vengeance, iji 
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the shape of a body of soldiers, would be sueu uiarehing down the long 
highway, and woe betide the handets where these settled to dispense 
theiv sunniiai-y justice ! 

Then, again, whether in town nr village, everywhere he would meet 
with some who wore the long robe of the student. To these men "the 
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city," with its examination hnlls, was the lieginning and end of exist- 
ence. So in countless ways the missionary would be led to turn longing- 
eyes northward, and the thought "the city for Christ" Avould take an 
ever deepening hold on his mind and prayers. 

Away back in the end of the fifties, one incident stands prominent, 
marking the beginning of the work in Chinchow. AVe of a later genera- 
tion have heard tlie story, and pictured it to ourselves so often that il 
almost seems as if we had seen that little band of native Christians, led 
by Dr. Douglas, kneeling there on the hilltop amongst the granite 
boulders. This story, and tlie record of the first visits to Chinchew, had 
best be given in the nussionary's own words. 

"On Monday last, 13th June (1859), I went, for the second time, 
to a village four or five miles distant (from An-hai) in the direction of 
Chinchew, called Leng-sui, i.e. ' Spiritual water.' After spending the day 
preaching to the villagers under a large banyan tree, we returneil by way 
of a high hill, called the 'Dragon-Fountain Hill,' which rises just above 
the village. Part of the ascent was in the chair which brought me from 
An-hai, the upjper part on foot. That view was most impressive. The 
day being clear, we saw quite plainly the mountains of four departments 
— Chinchew, Chang-chew, Hing-hwa, and Yung-chnn. Of these, the 
two latter have not yet heard the gospel at all.^ The plain around the 
hill is — as we find everywhere — crowded with large villages ; but, to my 
eye, the great object of interest was the populous city of Chinchew, of 
which I had a full view about ten miles distant. With a small telescope 
1 saw clearly one of its large bridges, and the two fine pagodas withhi 
the city. JJefore descending, we knelt together on the summit of the hill, 
making supplication for the wide region of darkness spread at our feet, and 
especially for the city of Chinchew, whoso sole specimen of Christianity 
consists of the two opium shijis moored at the mouth of the harbour. 
Alas, that it should still be true that the children of tliis world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light, wiser and more zealous 
too ! Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that He may send 
forth labourers into His harvest." 

1 "Hing-lioa" is now occaipied by the missionaries of the C.M.S, and of the 
American E, Mutli. S. ; wliile " Yunj,'-cliim " is our own Eng-chhan. 



CHAPTER IX 

Ex\RLIEST A'iSlTS TO THE ClTY 

Ix the end of the same year (1859), and again in December 18G0, 
il)r. l)ougIas paid his first two visits to Chinchew. 

Sii far as is known, only one missionary liad previously visited the 
city. That was some three years earlier, w'hen a British consul, accom- 
jianied liy I )r. Talmage, of Amoy (American Preshyterian Mission), 
yiassed through it. 

Dr. Douglas moved about the city, visited the various public build- 
ings, and [)reached a number of times with surprising freeilom from 
molestation. He noted at once as the two characteristics of the people 
superstition and pride in tJieir learning. Commenting on this pride, he 
wi'ites : "The city lias produced many distinguished men, the latest, 
Hwang Tsung Ilan, who succeeded Yell as Governor-General of Canton. 
I saw yesterday a tablet erected to him a few years ago in the Confucian 
temple here; his (dder Ijrother still lives in tlie city as the head of its 
literati." 

One note is very prominent in the earlier letters, and that is bitter 
regiet that the heralds of the gospel should have been forestalled in this, 
as in so many other places, by the 0|iium-dealer. 

I )n the second visit I)r. Douglas was accumpanied by the Eev. H. L. 
^[ackenzie. On their arrival they found a freshly pasted-up copy of the 
Ten Commandments just at the South Gate, a happy augury for their 
woi'k there. 

Stj'angely eniaigli, most of their iireaching was dene at the mosque, 
1(1 whiidi we have alri'ady refrrred. Dr. Douglas writes: " Chio 
ilii.y wo prea(died in the sti'cet nppusito its door, and on another 
orciision wilhin i(s ruined walls. 1 should scarcely say mined, for, 
lliniigh it has evidently been long roolless, the walls of the mosque are 
in excellent preservation. Jt is some sixty or seventy feet square, built 
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of good granite ; the bases of the internal pillars still remain. It was a 
scene calling up a crowd of strange associations ; to stand, in the midst 
of a great heathen city, on a broken pedestal, within the roofless mosque, 
preaching the giispcl to a crowd of Confucians, Mohammedans, and 
Buddhists; while those walls, covered with Araliic inscriptions, which 
had so often|resounded to the words of tlie Koran, now echoed the name 
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of Jesus, the only-begotten Son of God. The Moslems were a witness 
to the heathen that there is only one God, and that the idols are 
vanities ; Ijut they seem to have quite forgot their own worship, except 
that in some measure they reverence one day in seven, and — if we under- 
stood them'right — that they ofier a burnt sacrifice once a year." 

His prayer for Chinchew is ; " Oh that wo may be permitted to 
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prepare the way of the Lord, and make straight His paths in this city of 
three or four hundred thousand inhabitants !" 

Since his two first visits to Chincliew recorded above, ])r. Douglas 
liad wished mu(di to liave a station oj)ened there, hut the worlc was 
spreading rapidly to the south-west of Amoy and absorbed the 
missionaries' energies. 

In the meantime the little much-piersecuted congregation at Andiai, 
with its twenty-four memliers, had been doing its utmost to spread the 
knowledge of the gospel in its own district. When its membership had 
increased to thirty-two, this brave little congregation thought it should 
now be attempting greater things, and so consulted Dr. Douglas as to 
the advisability of taking up Chinchew as its mission-field. Dr. Douglas 
went north again with two native agents, and found no difficulty in 
renting rooms suitable to serve for a small preaching hall. These were 
situated in the very heart of the city, and close to the great thoroughfare 
of the South Street. The two native heljiers remained in the newlv- 
rented premises, and thus was made a first beginiung towards the 
[lermanent occupation of the city. 

The Rev. AV. S. Swanson in 18G0, and the Eev. W. ]i['Gregor in 
1864, came to Dr. Douglas' assistance. In 1866 we find ]\Ir. M'Gregor 
writing : " The Foo city of Chinchew we now numlier among our 
regular stations." 

We, who have known only the Chinchew of to-day, can scarcely 
realise what it must have meant for those pioneers to visit the city as 
they did from time to time. There was not one Christian there to 
welcome them. As foreigners, they would be objects of the greatest 
curiosity. Out of doors, wherever they went, they would be practically 
mobbed ; while even in their lodgings privacy and quiet would be out 
of the question. 

Their "Amoy," fluent as it might be, would sound barbarous in the 
ears of those northerners. 

More preposterous even than the ;ip|iearance and tongue of the 
f(jreigners would be the message they brought. 

Imagine a Chinaman standing on the steps of St. Paul's proclaiming 
with passionate earnestness, in brnkiMi Knglish, the doctrines of 
Confucius. Thiidc for a. nuiment nf the dialling, jeering crowd around 
him, of the slieor amusement his unthinkable conceit and audacity would 
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create. Would any single man in the millions of London dream of 
taking liim seriously 1 Hear him tell how for over 2000 years the name 
of Confucius has been the most honoured in the far East, and how to-day 
400,000,000 Chinese acclaim him the great teacher, and profess to shape 
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their lives by his teaching. How would such statements affect the 
Londoner 1 Let him go on to expound one of the best moral maxims of 
the Chinese sage, and for how many minutes would they give him a 
hearing 1 
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(Jr take Edinl)urgli, a city famed, like Chinchew, as a centre of 
learning, and with much the same population. Picture to yourself two 
or three niisguided Cliiiiamen standing at the gates of tlie University, 
ready with basket-loads of tracts which explain the merits of the teachings 
and person of Confucius. How many of our Edinhurgh students would 
recei\'e such tracts at tlieir hands ? Hom' many, if they did accept them, 
would really study them afterwards ? What chance would those China- 
men have of making one convert? 

You think the cases are not equal, hut they are, and far more so 
than you would lielieve. We speak of our Western civilisation, and of 
ourselves as "the heir of all the ages," but has not the Chinaman more 
of a past than we have, and has he not been civilised long before we 
were a people t Do we call it arrant folly and impertinence for a 
Clunaman to preach to us? In just such a light does the literatus of 
Cliina consider our interference. Are we sure that we have the truth 
for ourselves and for all the world besides ? IS'o less certain is our long- 
gowned friend that he alone knows anything at all. The only difference 
between us is that we want to convert him to our way of thinking, 
while he is in the more dignified attitude of keeping liimself to himself. 

What, then, is our warrant for interfering with this ancient and 
civilised jieople? Why, when we know that we would never tolerate a 
Chinaman's preaching Confucius to us, do we offer him tracts, and expect 
him to listen to our preaching of Christ? The only answer is that 
Confucius and his vows are dead and powerless, while we preach Cue 
wdio "ever liveth," whose words are "quick and powerful" ; Cne whose 
last command was, "Go ye therefore and teach all nations," and who, 
when lie revealed Himself again to His beloved disciple, said, "And 
let him that heareth say. Come." 

It was a noble order, inaugurated by St. Paul, that of " Fool^ for 
Christ's SaJie." Those who, in the early days, faced the wise men of 
Cliinchew, and told them in imperfect Chinese of the One greater than 
Confucius, even Christ, these men have earned their fellowship with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in this holy "order"! 



CHAPTER X 

" First the Elahe " 

In tlie early days any visits made by the foreign missiimary to Cliinchew 
would be short, and at very infrequent intervals. Much of his time had 
to be occupied with business matters connected ■with the renting of 
chapel premises. While his appearance attrai.'ted crowds, making him 
perforce act as a capital walking advertisement of the gospel, still it 
was only a few days at best that he could give to the work of preaching. 
Such fragmentary efforts could not, of course, huild up a church. To 
the native preachers, and very largely to the lay helpers from An-hai, 
belonged the privilege of gathering in the first converts in Cliinchew. 

We can in a sense share the joys and the hopes of the pioneer 
foreign missionary, but it requires more effort to put ourselves in the 
place of these faithful native helpers. Themselves but "babes in 
Christ," it would be with sinking hearts that they escorted the 
missionary through the South Gate, bade him a reluctant " gooil-bye," and 
turneil to face, with what courage they could muster, the formidable 
task of holding the fort there in the very stronghold of the enemy. 

Theirs was no easy task. To the foreigner a certain amount of out- 
ward deference would be paid ; but the message on the lips of those who 
were unlearned and ignorant men would meet with scant ceremony. 
They would be taunted with "eating" {i.e. making a living off) "the foreign 
doctrine," and with joining a sect that had "neither father nor mother," 
the latter being a cutting reference to their having ceased to worship 
their ancestors. So long as they were few in number, the literati would 
ignore them ; but let them have any slight measure of success, and these 
would surely stir up trouble. 

Day after day these workers proclaimed the gospel, in season and 
out of season ; wherever and whenever they coulil get a hearing they told 
out the "old, old story"; and, in the telling, it became more real to 
themselves. 
5 
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Sunday would be thoir brightest day, for one or two of the An-hai 
brethren si)ent many a week-end in the city, willingly walking the 
twenty miles there and back that they might help in the Sunday 
services. Those A\-ho could not take their turn at preaching could at 
least form the nucleus of a congregation, and by their presence cheer the 
hearts of these lonel}' workers. 




The (jlod of tlie R;iiii-lia.t. This Imy w:is iiiadr a. l;v«1 1 lecaiisc he prupliesieil that 
rain would come. The hat is I'uly worn in wet weather. 



( )ne or two men from a village eight miles to the north, several 
from outside tlie South (!alc, a stray hearer from the city itself — 
these, with the brethren from An-hai, formed the lirst congregation. 
It was a feeble enough beginning, but (lie Great Worker had already 
touched soiiM! of the hearts there. 

In I8GG came the first active opposition. The chapel premises 
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were suddenly attacked and dismantled, the helpers suifering con- 
siderably. " The whole was done by the literati, for the people in 
general have shown (|uite a friendly si)irit." 

In 18G7 Dr. Douglas wrote that the premises were repaired, and 
that there Avere twenty-one candidates for baptism. Most of those, he 
thought, understood the way of salvation, but " none have hitherto been 
received into the chTU'ch at Chinchew, as we are anxious to be careful 
about those first admitted." 




The first .stone erected over a yirl's grave in the Anioy region. 



The follon-ing winter the first members were baptized by Di'. 
Douglas, and the Chinchew church was founded with a membership 
of fourteen. 

Who were those men? " Not many noble, not many mighty," that 
is certain. A list of their occupations is suggestive. "We find, amongst 
others, a sorcerer, or spirit-medium ; two boatmen, cousins, working on 
the An-khoe river ; a Buddhist priest ; from eight miles north of the city 
came two villagers who had been "vegetarian Buddhists" (a sect we 
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usually find thoughtful and serious-minded), an actor, and a maker of 
incense. All were obscure and illiterate men. Their names were not 
to be found amongst those inscribed in the city's halls of learning, hut 
they were written above, in the Lamb's book of life. 

(_)f these men. Ho, the incense-iuaker, is specially interesting, from 
the fact that he '\\'as the first rify man to confess Christ. From his 
ttrst hearing of the gospel he seems to have believed it, but his trade 
proved for a time a stumbling-block. At length he decided to give it 
up ; and, much to his wife's indignation, he took to hawking eatables 
about the streets, a comparatively unremunerative occui)ation. We find 
him, too, bringing in five or six new imiuirers, city men like himself. 
Having thus proved his sincerity, he was baptized and admitted to 
church membership. 



CHAPTER XI 

Opposition and Growth 

In 18G9 a second attempt was made by the literati to extinguisli the 
mission, but progress was made in spite of — or was it partly because 
of ? — this trouble. 

Gradually the little band of Christians grew till in 1875 there were 
forty adult members. These elected their own elders and deacons, 
making Chinchew from that time onwards a separate congregation, no 
longer merely a mission station counted under the supervision of the 
An-hai church. 

The chapel premises being found too small, it was decided to buy a 
larger house, to be used as a new chapel. This was done, " but the 
literati got the mandarins to arrest the seller and two middlemen." 
These unfortunate men remained prisoners for fourteen months, when 
happily a change of magistrate brought about their liberation. 

" That interminable Chinchew case," as Dr. Douglas calls it, was 
settled in 1877 by the deeds of the house that had been bought being 
restored ti) their owner, while the mission in return secured permanent 
possession of the old chapel, with considerable extensions thereto. The 
extensions included sufficient space to allow for a new church, a school, 
a dwelling-house, and a frontage right out to the South Street — a 
capital position on the great thoroughfare, quite ideal for use as a 
preaching hall. 

So it has come about that our well-known South Street Church is 
on the site of the old mission chapel, in which the first converts were 
gathered in. 

Since this settlement our work lias been carried on unthoid disturb- 
ance, IjotJi in the city and in the surrounding country. 

Since the official settlement above referred to, Christianity has had 
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a recognised position in the city ; but even t(j this day we must act witli 
caution. 

The literati have all along closely watched our proceedings. At 
first their boast was that no city man had become a Christian. Accord- 
ing to them, all the church members ^vere insignificant villagers, and 
one had only to note how their^jugs, goats, and poultry all died, to be 
certain that they were being pursued by the anger of the gods ! 




Country Church, with .screen ^huttmi; uti' wuuicu'y .section. 



Then, as they oliserved that some of the city people did become 
Christians, they had placards posted over the city giving details of the 
calamities which overlook those who followed the foreign doctrine. The 
following is a specimen of one of these dmaiments : — 

" Not one of t]ios(\ who have entered (he church has come to a 
good end. 

" l!oon, the cahe-dcaler, \\ithiii a year after lie beca]ue a Christian, 
lost his father ; \vithin two years he lost his brother; within three j'ears 
he lost his son and lost his pigs : within four years he died himself. 
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This everyone knows to be the case. The Ong-ia " (title of an idol) 
" punished him for his misconduct. 

" Koai, the dealer in cooked rice, by becoming a Christian wasted his 
inlieritance and ruined his business, so he has now sold himself as a 
slave to the barbarians.^ Neither has he escaped the vengeance of the 
gods : all his children are girls, and if by an}^ chance he happens to have 
a son, the child dies. If then he buy a son, he also dies. His pigs also 
die, or are stolen." 




Rin^inj tliL ( hui.li Bell 



For Ho, the first city convert, who had taken to the work of a 
carrier, they cheerfidly prophesied that " the heavy burdens he had to 
carry would certainly break him down some day." It must have been 
rather annoying to them to find that Brother Ho lived to a green old 

age- 
There was, ho^\-ever, just enough truth in the other assertions to 

make these posters particularly galling. To the Chinese the favour of 

1 He became euok in tlie hospital. 
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the gods seems to Le synonymous witli health and worldly prosperity, 
and any reverses tlicy meet with are promptly pnt down as punishment 
for having oH'endcd those dignitaries. It takes even the Christians a 
very long time imleod before they rid themselves of such ideas. On this 
account the Chinese come nearer to understanding the Book of Job than 
we d(i, for in the case of a great calamity their first thought is that it is 
a punishment for sin, and friends and neighbours instinctively range 
themselves with the — to us — rather provoking three "comforters." 

"We remember a London Missionary Society preacher telling us that 
the only missionary of liis district had been forced to leave. Sighing 
deeply he said, "The sins of the people of Hui-an are very heavy, so 
that God will not permit a foreign teacher to remain with us." Gn 
another occasion one of our schoolgirls had been kept at home by her 
father against our express wish. While at home she took plague and 
died. The sad news was brought us by a woman, who began thus : 
" Nui-a's father's sins are very heavy, his daughter has died of plague." 
The death was to her a direct consequence of his refusing education to 
his child. 

Any trouble, such as loss of property, or death in the family, is a 
very severe test to the faith of a new convert. Either he fears that God 
Himself is displeased with him, or that he is being pursued by the 
enraged idol-spirits ; thus the temptation to doubt whether God has the 
will and the po-wer to protect him from these other spirits is a very real 
one. 

AVhile the work within the city, face to face with pride, ignorance, 
and superstition, progressed steadily, if slowly, the "regions be^'ond " 
were not forgotten. On the coast at Siong-see, up the An-khoe A^alley 
at Sian-oan, and nearer the city at Khoe-bay, there were some who had 
early been interested in the gospel. To help these, and to bring in 
others, halls had been rented, and preachers stationed there. 



CHAPTER XII 

Medical Work 

The year 1881 is memorable as that whicli saw the settlement of a 
medical missionary in the city. It was an event of the first importance 
in the history of our work in Chinchew, for the coming of the foreign 
doctor marks the opening of numberless channels for mission work of a 
most effective kind. 

Up to this point, be it noted, there had been no foreigner re.sident 
in the city. IMissiouaries from Amoy had visited it at longer or at 
shorter intervals, when they dispensed the sacraments, and advised 
preachers and members. While absent, they kept up constant com- 
munication by letter, and, as far as possible, were in touch with the 
work in and around the city, and guided its development. 

This state of things could not but be rather unsatisfactory, and it 
is interesting to find Dr. Douglas, as far back as in 1868, writing as 
follows : — " This visit has more than ever impressed me with the im- 
portance of getting a medical missionary for the working of Chinchew, 
by far the most important place occupied by our mission. We ought to 
have several chapels and a hospital, with two or three missionaries to 
work the city and neighbourhood." 

Again : " Even this short tour through country as yet unexplored, 
has shown the importance of having a strong mission at Chinchew, so as 
to work thoroughly the populous valley of the An-Khoe Eiver." 

Twelve years later we find this much-longed-for medical missionary 
a reality in Chinchew. 

Having once gained some familiarity with the language, the doctor 
did not wait till he liad a hospital built ready for him, but, using what 
lay to his hand, started work in the old preaching hall. Small rooms 
behind the hall served as consulting-room and dispensary ; patients 
waiting to see the doctor were addressed by the preacher in the hall 
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itself, and dressings were done in the chapel courtyard, where a slab of 
granite did duty on occasion as operation-table. 

There are stories of tlie work of the "foreign devil" which have 
been, and in many ])lac(.'s still are, diligently circulated and implicitly 
believed. The most common one explains that the foreigner takes out 
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the eyes of his patieid,s, and witli them makes his nicilieiiies and charms. 
These superstitions and slanders die liai'il, hut notliing kills them oil' so 
surely or so quickly as the «ork done by a skilful and judicious medical 
missionary in a large centre like Chinchew. 

Cjf those 0}iening days, when the ■\\'ork was done in such cramped 
surroundings, one writes ; " I have seen the street outside the preaching 
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hall blocked with the sick and maimed. I used to help in passing in a 
few at a time into the hall ; there ^^'as such a crush sometimes that the 
would-be patients were difficult to manage. "We looked at several houses 
for a hospital. It was only after much prayer and long deliberation that 
the present {i.e. the original part of the present) hospital was fixed on. 
It was a fearful place ; but scraping, and washing, and painting, and 
whitewashing, and floors relaid with new tiles and bricks, soon trans- 
formed the dark, black, filthy, malodorous house into a serviceable 
hospital, where the doctor's surpassing skill and gracious gentleness 
soon gathered great crowds of patients." 

The strain on our medical missionaries is always very heavy, but at 
the first it must always be specially so. They are single-handed, and must 
train their own dressers and dispensers. While constantly consulted by 
crowds from the city and district for many miles round, they must find 
time to give their own students a thorough and systematic medical 
training ; so the doctor is also a whole staff of professors rolled in one. 
iJifficult ojierations must be undertaken, and that without the chance of 
a consultation ^vith a fellow-medical ; whilst the assistance and appli- 
ances procurable (especially at the commencement of the work) fall far 
short of what might be desired. Great care must be taken that no 
operation be undertaken where the case is likely to end fatally, for the 
people are, after all, ignorant heathen, and would not be slow to charge 
the doctor with fraud, incompetency, or even murderous intent. Then, 
as the doctor in their eyes represents the whole mission and " the 
doctrine " as well, it will be easily seen that one or two injudicious steps 
at the outset might shut the city against us and our message. 

On the other hand, news of a successful operation brings a whole 
crop of similar cases to the doctor. For instance, a patient comes 
blinded with cataract. The doctor performs the necessary operation, 
and the man returns to his village home rejoicing. To say that the 
village is astonished is putting it mildly. The doctor is at once credited 
with more than mortal powers. Presently all the sutt'erers from any 
form or degree of eye complaint in that village — and these number 
probably not a few — start off hopefully toward the city. The doctor 
finds himself faced by some cases that are curable, others where the sight 
may be more or less improved ; and alas ! by some also where there is no 
room for hope. Possibly the would-be patient has been stone-blind for 
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years. When he tells the latter that they are beyond his help, they 
simply do not believe him. They prostrate themselves — in act of 
worship — before the doctor, who promptly tells them to get up again. 
Then they offer money, and vow all sorts of impossibilities if he will 
only look favourably on them and cure them. It is a very sad business 
to have to quench their hope, and make them understand that it is not 
the wilt but the poirer to perform miracles that is awanting ; that the 
doctor does not work cures to the highest bidder, but that his skill is 
subject to certain defined human limitations. In not a few cases, 
however, those disappointed of bodily healing learned in the hospital to 
know the Groat Healer. 

Among our church members are to be found very many whose first 
knowledge of the truth was obtained in the waiting-rooms or the 
preaching halls of the hospital ; and probably even a larger number 
date their first interest to the days when a member of the family or a 
neighbour returned from the city full of the good news he had heard 
there, and eager to pass it on. It is happily true that a real Chinese 
convert makes a real missionary, and this fact is one of the most hopeful 
elements in our work. 

During a very severe visitation of cholera the doctor was able to 
save many lives. Seeing the foreigner so eagerly sought after, the 
literati thought they might establish an opposition hospital, and make 
a very good thing of it. The so-called hosjiital was soon equipped, and 
it was announced that three doctors were at the service of the people, 
and that thej would attend any case without fee. The story went on as 
follows: — "One man had a member of his family attended to by these 
men, but finding her grow worse, sent for our doctor, who succeeded in 
saving her life. The native 'doctors' then demanded a fee from him. 
lie said, 'We are told that you attend gratuitously like the foreign 
doctor.' 'Oh yes,' they said, 'of course we do ; but the allowance made 
to us does not provide us with opium or "whisky, and necessarily you are 
expected to give something.' He said, ' Hut it was not you who cuied 
my daughter-in-law — it was the foreign doctor,' and refused to give 
anything. Within ton days the opiiosition hospital collapseil." 

Dr. Maxwell, formerly of Formosa, in a letter describing a. visit to 
Chinchew Hospital, points out that this ^vork invariably has two sides, 
the one being the purely medical, and the other the spiritual side. A 
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mission hospital in which either side is too much developed is a failure, 
but " in Chinchew our brother seems to have struck the golden mean. 
He is heart and soul a missionary, never forgetting the spiritual end and 
aim of his presence as a servant of Christ among the heathen, quietly 
but constantly on the alert to devise new, or perfect the already existing 
means of dealing with the souls of the patients. Assistants, servants, 
patients, all feel that this man, who never opens his own mouth to give a 
public address, is a man who yearns over their souls. Not a patient 
leaves the hospital without first seeing the doctor in his room and 
having a word from him. 

"On the other side, if his patients did not realise how real and 
thorough is his dealing with their individual diseases, they would not 
come from all quarters as they do, sleeping in the lane sometimes, not to 
run the risk of being among those who cannot be seen. Besides the 
fruit gathered in Chinchew and in other near and distant places, a 
great and blessed leavening work is being wrought in and through this 
hospital." 

The results of this work were soon evident in the native church. 
One letter says ; " You will be glad to hear that seven adults were 
baptized, five of whom were old patients." Another: "At Khoe-bay I 
bap)tized Giah, who first heard the gospel at the Chinchew Hospital a 
year ago. His uncle, a man greatly respected in his village, is now a 
Christian through the influence of this nephew." And again: "At 
Phoa-noa the influence of the Chinchew Hospital has been of the 
greatest service in enabling us to secure a house as a place of worship. 
A former patient occupies an influential position near Phoa-noa, and 
... he used his influence to prevent any opposition to the opening of 
the chapel." 



CHAPTER XIII 

Medical W(jrk {continued) 

The new hospital premises — since then enlarged and renovated — had 
accommodation for a goodly number of in-patients, and it is amongst 
those that the most lasting work is done. The hospital preacher has 
endless opportunities for work amongst them, and the longer the patient 
is resident in the hospital, the more thoroughly he is taught. Many 
learn to read "Romanised colloquial," and, becoming tolerably familiar 
with the gospels, are able to read for themselves, and also to follow 
intelligently the services in hospital chapel and in church. 

The whole life and work in the hospital is in itself an object- 
lesson. The cleanliness, the excellent regulations, the fair treatment 
each receives, the fact that it is not worked for money, and the kindly 
atmosphere of the whole, all these cannot fail to impress for good. 
Above all, when the patient understands and feels something of that 
love which is the motive power of it all, then the aim of the hospital 
has been attained, for through it God's kingdom has been extended. 

We would ask the reader to visit with us the women's part of the 
hospital on an "out-patient day." 

The early service is over, and the doctor is now in his consulting- 
room. One by one the men patients are being examined by him, and 
then passed on to the dispensary window whence they proceed home 
with pill or powder, lotion or bottle of medicine, and oft-repeated 
warnings not to drink the lotion or take the tonic all in one dose, etc. etc. 

In the meantime the women, to the number of forty or fifty, have 
been gathered in this waiting-room, and are seated on benches facing 
a small platform with a teacher's desk. The floors are laid with large 
square red tiles, and the walls are white-washed. Eound the room are 
bung various pictures of llible stories. Just over the platform is "The 
Return of the I'rodigal." Let us take a seat by the door, and watch 
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the proceedings. Ko-niu steps on to the Httle platform and faces her 
audience. There is a slight lull in the chatter, and a mother makes 
some faint attempt to quiet her howling infant. Some of these women 
have been here before, and claim a special greeting, but many have 
come for the first time. One or two are Christians, and these back 
the Ko-niu in her recjuest for silence. "Ko-niu is going to tell the 
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doctrine; all should listen cjuietly." V>j this time all eyes are turned 
to the platform, and the new-comers are inspecting the foreigner with 
her queer dress and face and still queerer ways. The address is of 
a very informal nature indeed. 

By way of opening up the subject, a few words are said_^of the 
one God, the Father of all our spirits. 
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One old woman nods vigorous oompreliension, and proceeds to 
explain to the whole room: " Ko-niu says there is only one God ; she 
says truly. We should all worship the 'Heavenly Grandfather.'" 

Some kindly words from one of the Christians present secures 
silence again for a little. 

Ko-niu takes up the thread by explaining that the "Heavenly 
Grandfather " is only one of their many idols, and not to be confused 
with the one supremo God. 

Producing a "character" hymn-book, she reads slowly the opening 
lines of the first hymn — 

"God created the heavens and the earth, 
Completed tVie universe. He is all-powerful." 

A few murmurs of astonishment go round. " Does she know our 
books ? " All are requested to repeat the words in chorus after her, 
"God created the heavens" — and so on, over and over again till they 
have it pretty accurately. 

Starting from those words, Ko-niu tries to picture this great God 
as One who yet takes note of us, loves us, and looks for our love in 
return. Alas ! we have forgotten Him, and have worshipped idols of 
wood or plaster instead, and so have sinned against Him. 

Perhaps up to this time there has been at least a semblance of 
attention ; but some ideas have been working in those minds, and now 
they must be aired. " Ko-niu, my arm aches very badly at nights, and 
^\-ill you tell the doctor for me that I have had plasters on it, and 
it isn't any better ; and the night before last my daughter-in-law 
said " — The long story is here cut short by the matron of the establish- 
ment, who explains carefully that the doctor-teacher will attend to her 
arm later on without any special recommendations from Ko-niu, and 
that now is the time to listen to the "doctrine." Another hearer, who 
till now has been half asleep, brightens up to ask, "Have you a father 
and a mother in your ancestral home?" while another volunteers the 
information that her son Avas once in one of our " worship halls " and 
he said that " the doctrine was very good to hear." 

Some youngsters are having a fine little game just in front of the 
desk, but the matron again comes to the rescue and secures quiet. 

Ko-niu now turns to the picture on the wall beside her, and asks 
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all to look carefully at it. "Standing there is a venerable old man; 
kneeling and looking up into liis face is a young man who seems 
a bundle of dirt, tatters, and misery ; yet the old man does not look 
at all angry, does lie^ Well, I want you all to sit quietly while I tell 
you the story of these two men." Then the gay young " [irodigal '' 




An Klder iu tlie South Street Church, Chiuclieu". who Ijas HJ\eu hiy whole property 
to the Church, and lives on the ]wiore.st of fares. (Taken Ijy Dr. Paton.) 



is pictured leaving home with his dollars. He is traced, in sedan chair 
arrd .junk, journeying to the " far country " — usually suspiciously like 
Singapore or the Philippine Islands I — and is seen with his boon com- 
panions feasting, rioting, and smoking opium. Soon his dollars are 
all used up, not a cash left, and his friends vanish suddenly. At this 
6 
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a running commentary from some of the hearers helps, rather than 
interrupts, the progress of the story. " Ah, yes, he emigrated, and in 
Singapore he smoked opium ; of course when they had eaten all his cash, 
they left him to starve," and so on, with an accompaniment of ejaculations 
and head-shakings to the end of that wonderful parahle written for all 
time and for all countries — of which China certainly was one. 

Pointing out that we have all been "prodigals," Ko-niu invites all 
to learn the simple prayer, " I entreat the Heavenly Father to forgive 
my sins, trusting the Saviour. Amen." It is repeated in chorus, then 
one and another tries to say it separately. Some chant it vigorously, 
doubtless with the idea that it will bring them the special favour of the 
doctor, while others with more understanding ask when the words are to 
be used ? Does one need to say them very loud t and so on. 

The speaker now calls on a Bible-woman to take her place, and soon 
the new voice is compelling attention. So it goes on for about two 
hours, when a message is brought to say that the doctor is ready, and 
calls for the woman with tally number one. 

Instantly the spell is broken, the quiet time gone, while each 
eagerly awaits her turn to be summoned. You ask what remains now of 
all they have been hearing ? In some cases not much, if anything at all. 
Others have had their curiosity stirred, and may remember enough to 
chat about when they return home. One seldom knows which have 
been the real listeners ; but surely some heart has responded to the story, 
and some day we may know of it. 

An old white-haired woman who has been for years a member of 
the South Street Church heard the gospel first on out-patient day. 
After listening in amazement to the story of the Cross, she exclaimed, 
"Did He do all that for me, and no one ever told me of it till now?" 
Such ready comprehension is an exception. The women of China are 
mostly care-laden, and come with preoccupied minds. It usually takes 
many times of telling to awaken in them a real interest in the gospel. 
We would not say that this work is unfruitful, far frimi it, but we do 
say that it requires "long patience"; yet ever and again come those 
sweet surprises, such as the jNlaster loves to prepare for His messengers, 
when He lets them know of His blessing resting on the word spoken. 
How this knowledge banishes the weariness, and heartens the worker to 
fresh endeavour ! 
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As year after year passes by, this work of healing and teaching goes 
on in our mission hospital. In the providence of God, one worker is 
replaced by another. Now, as a crowning blessing to the women of 
Chinchew, a lady medical is working there. An untold amount of 
physical suffering is being relieved ; and, better still, very many men 
and women are learning in and through our mission hospital to know 
and obey the Great Physician. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Pastor Tax 

While the year 1881 saw tlie beginning of medical work in the city, 
with 1885 came another forward movement. The native chnrch, whose 
first beginnings we saw in a former chapter, was growing much larger in 
city and district, and needed more systematic oversight. The chnrch 
members were now ready to call and snppoit a pastor of their own. Tan 
Soan-leng, then pastor at Pechuia, was tlie man of their choice. He was 
inducted to the new charge in 1887, ami is to this day our beloved 
Chinclie\v pastor. 

We doubt if tliere is any Cliinese name better known to the home 
friends than that of pastor Tan. lie is the senior pastor of our mission, 
and a man of marked individuality. 

In the beginning days, when Mv. liurns went about the Pechuia 
and Lay-pay districts preaching, he used to send a man liefore him 
carrying a board painted plainly \vith the Ten Commandments. Our 
pastor, then a very small lioy, had, lilvc his fellow-villagers, a dread of 
" the holy man," and stood aside, in awe of him, as he passed. The 
board and the foreigner in native dress are among his first recol- 
lections. He was even then learning the T.ible, tin the man who 
had bought him wdien a baby, and adopted him, had become a Christian. 
Later on he studied in Amoy, and was the first man ordained by our 
mission. His absolute integrity ; his fearless, straiglit forward way of 
upliolding what he considers right ; his quiclc under.'^tauding ; the Ijreadth 
and soundness of his judgment, combined with a very real ])ersonal 
humihty, — all these are (jualilies invaluable in a man called to such an 
important charge. 

"We feel impatient over tlie altempt tii describe Tan Sian-si.' The 
man must be seen and Ivuown, and no seleetimi of adjectives can bring 
up his interesting and vigorous personality. 

' Teacher, 

S4 
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We wish we could make our readers see and hear him for themselves 
on some Siindaj', in his own pnlpit in Routh Street Church. His 
energetic and unconventional -ways striki' tme from the first. ^V heavj', 
inert congregation is ahhorrent to the man. One complaint that miglit 
he lodged against him is that ho never lets his hearers have a comfort- 




Pastor Tan .sitting in the cliair which liclimged to the Re\'. W. C. Burns. 

able nap ! He is full of devices for promoting wakeful attention, and he 
is usually successful, oven in the hottest weather. 

We have heard him stop short suddenly in his sermon, and call out, 
"] troth er So-and-so, wake up !'' and then go on to advise the defaulter to 
try standing for a little, to help him to overcome his sleepiness. A wor- 
shipper on the women's side of the screen, who had also been dozing at 
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this time, was evidently conscience-stricken, for she forthwith stood up 
and shook herself. This brought hearty commendation from the pastor, 
who invited all who felt drowsy to follow this most excellent example. 
Ey this time Ave were all thoroughly wide awake, and could give our 
minds to the rest of his sermon. 

The following may give some idea of Pastnr Tan's vigorous pulpit 
style, and of his happy knack of using everyday incidents to help to 
drive home a truth : — 

He read his text, " Behold I stand at the door and knock," and 
then began his sermon, as follows: — "On Worship-four-day" (Thursday) 
"of last week, I went to visit old Brother T — . "When I reached his 
door, I found it shut ; so I knocked thus " (knocking on the desk), " and 
waited, but got no answer. In a minute or two, I knocked again, louder, 
and still heard no sound. A third time I knocked again, very loudly, 
and called his name " (both knocking and calling with much dramatic 
action); "and at last I heard from within a long groan" (the groan 
followed in most realistic fashion) ; " and I called out, ' Brother T — , 
are you not at home?' 'Alas! yes,' came the answer; 'I am at home, 
but ill in bed. All the others are out; the door is locked, and I cannot 
rise to open it to you.' 'So you see that, though I did go to Brother 
T — 's door and knock, I could not get into his house to visit him, so 
I came away feeling quite sad about it." 

Having, by this graphically related incident arrested everyone's 
attention, the pastor went on to explain and apply his text, while the 
congregation listened, and understood all the better because of that 
rousing introduction. 

His illustrations are wonderfully simple ; but they are well adapted 
to bring out his meaning. The following is an ordinary example of 
this :— 

"I noticed one day that a weed had rooted itself, and was growing 
on the roof of my house. It "was oidy a little weed, so I said that it 
didn't matter. Later on, I noticed it much grown, so I tried to pull it 
out ; but its roots Ijy this time had got away down amongst the tiles, 
and I couldn't root it out. However, I got a knife, and cut away as 
much as I could get at. In a short time that root sprouted again ; and 
when I saw its fresh green leaves, how 1 wished that I had been wise 
enough to pull it all out at the very first, while it was still a small weed." 
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The little weed that grew into a big one — and these roots that some- 
how, when we were not thinking, took such deep hold, — we know all 
about such weeds and roots in this country, and the Chinese hearers 
quite understood, too ! 

Another time, when speaking of the necessity of loving mutual 
forbearance in the home life, the pastor did not scruple to draw his 
illustrations from members of his own flock. He said : "Now, there are 
Mr. and Mrs. H — ; we all know how they are constantly quarrelling and 
making each other unhappy. It would be far better if we were all more 
like old Mr. and Mrs. A — . Everyone knows how truly they love each 
other ; indeed, it would be hard to find a happier couple anywhere." 

All present could not but indorse this plain-spoken application, for 
the cases were outstanding ones ; we had named the second couple 
" I )arby and Joan." The surprising feature to us was that no one 
seemed to resent the publicity of these allusions. 

The church has grown wonderfully since the days when the first 
pastor was called. From this South Street congregation — the mother- 
church of our stations to the far north — again and again separate pas- 
torates have been formed. Now we have in what was originally Pastor 
Tan's charge, besides the South Street Church, no fewer than five self- 
supporting native congregations, viz. — 1. Siong-see ; 2. Chinchew city. 
West Street Church ; 3. Eng-chhun ; 4. An-Khoe ; 5. Phoa-noa. So the 
one has become six. Besides these, from Siong-see to An-Ivhoe and 
Eng-chhun, everywhere in towns and villages, there are to be found 
little preaching halls, where " preachers," or, as we should call them, 
" probationers," are holding the fort nobly. 

The years are beginning to tell on our pastor. We see him now, 
aged a little, tried to the utmost by many crushing bereavements in his 
own family circle, weighted with responsibilities, and with health less 
fitted to bear the strain than formerly ; yet withal full of eager zeal for 
his Master's work. Younger men are coming forward, and sharing right 
willingly in this work ; but may our loyal, warm-hearted, and intense 
Pastor Tan be long spared to us all in Chinchew ! 

We have now on our Chinchew staff ordained men from home. I 
may be asked why, with such competent men as Pastor Tan in our 
churches, do we have foreigners at all ? The work of the native pastor 
and of the missionary is, however, quite distinct. The church supports 
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lier own jiastors ; ami these, aided by elders and deacons, form tlieir own 
^•overiiing hody. While in no way superseding the pastor in charge, the 
inissidUMi-y, Ijy advice ;uid the stimulus of liis spiritual fellowship, as Avell 
as in many other ways, eaiinut fail to he a help to tliese ministers iu their 
worlc. 

It is impossible to sum up in a few sentences the very important 
work of a missionary in and around a busy centre like Chincliew. Per- 
haps it is the oversight of the young preachers — probationers, we may 
call them — that the missionary in charge of a ilistrict finds his greatest 
responsibility. These j'oung men are settled in the various preaching 
halls opened in the villages and towns of tlie country round about. They 
are directly in mission employ. It is to the missionary that these look 
for advice, direction, and encouragement to help them in their hand-to- 
hand fight with heathenism. Then again, the buys' schools are in 
charge of the foreign missionary. These schools ofler an ever-widening 
sphere of work of a kind which cannot fail to make a lasting mark on 
the spiritual standards of the church. 



CHAPTER XV 

Woman's Work for Women 

So far we have barely touohed on that very important part of our 
subject — work amongst women and girls. On the mission field the 
pioneers are men, and their work is, in the first instance, of necessity 
amongst men. It is, in the natural or(h;'r of things, in a country like 
China, that work amongst men must he, to a certain extent, established 
before organised work amongst women may be begun. 

The first converts were men. At that time the chapels had no 
separate accommodation at all for women worshippers ; and for a number 
of years a small space screened off behind the preacher's platform sufficed 
to accommodate the very few women who were bold enough to venture 
to attend service. The dividing screen has been moved again and again, 
and each movement marked a step in the development of our work 
amongst women. 

That any women ventured to attend service was something to be 
thankful for ; yet we fear that the dingy shut-in little corner behind 
the preacher was scarcely conducive to intelligent worship. Those of 
the women who turned to look towartls the preacher might see his red- 
knobbed hat, and a few inches of pigtail beneath it. His voice may 
have been audible to them, but as he was addressing the men in front of 
him, it is improbable that many of those behind the screen followed the 
service at all. In some cases the women -were accommodated in an 
adjoining room, with a window-shaped opening in the partition to allow 
of the preacher's voice reaching those unseen worshippers (see page 70). 
"We have ourselves endured a service in one of those women-in-the-next- 
room chapels, and we confess to having Ijeen intensely interested in the 
invasion of our premises by a crew of adventurous small pigs, and in 
their subsequent expulsion, all during the service; and very little, if at 
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all, interested in the sornion preaclieJ by some unseen man Leyond the 
window-hole. 

The dividing screen is still in all our ohui'ches, and we have no 
wisli to see it abolished in the meantime, but now it runs down the 
centre of the buildings, dividing the accommodation equally between 
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men and women. All sit facing the speaker, and the women worshippers 
at most day services are almost as numerous as the men. fllvening 
services are attended by men only. 

This change from a few aged and wonderfully ignorant old women 
lodged in the dingy recesses behind the pnlpit, to an ordered gathering. 
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not only of elderly women, but also of young women and givls comfort- 
ably seated in the body of the church, most of them bringing and using 
their iJibles, all this goes to make one of the best pictures of the real 
progress that has been made. 

The first baptisms in Chiuchew were in 18G7, but it was not till 
ISTi that a woman member was received into the Church. 

One of the earliest believers was an old boatwoman, more at home 
on the river than anywhere else. It "was a difficult task for this busy 
old body to remember which was the seventh day, but she managed it 
by means of the very simple contrivance of a string with seven cash 
on it. 

As the church grew in numbers it became increasingly needful that 
the wives and daughters of members should receive more individual 
teaching and training than was possible from the pulpit at the Sunday 
services. 

A very few women and girls did actually make the long journey to 
Amoy to attend, for a term or two, the mission schools there ; but much 
more than that was needed if Christian homes were to be built up. 

It was at this point that our Women's Missionary Association 
stepped in. In 1889 the lirst lady missionary (Ko-niu) was settled in 
Chinche-w ; and from time to time other workers have joined her, till 
now we have four Ivo-niu regularly stationed there. 

Our work falls naturally into two great divisions, viz. aggressive 
work amongst the heathen in and beyond this city ; and work amongst 
the wives and daughters of those who already have some connection 
with the church. 

The first division is absolutely overwhelming. We pass in review 
the faces of the women and girls we have seen in their unlovely 
surroundings, and each face would seem to claim our help. How we 
wish that the home Church could have a glimpse into the many shut-in, 
unhealthy lives lived iir those dark, close houses and dispiriting court- 
yards — lives lived without any ambition beyond petty debasing rivalries, 
with no ideals, no mental interests, no helpful intercourse, weighted by 
ceaseless drudgery, or so empty and unsatisfying as often to compel 
recourse to opium or suicide. Surely one day spent in visiting such 
homes would suffice to burn into the minds of the home Christians two 
facts, viz. : That heathenism, even of the civilised kind, is dark beyond 
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our power to tell ; ami that it is not the opening of more treaty ports, 
the developing of China's mineral wealth, or improved mechanical 
ap])lianees, that will lighten those dai'kened lives. These women need 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and nothing short of that will avail for 
them. 

With the knowledge of all this heathenism pressing round us, it 




An rilrl Chinchew sister and her yrandson. 



may seem to some that we are wrong in giving so much time as we do to 
the second division of our work, i.i'. the training of those who have 
idready some church connection. (_)ur answer is that it is through the 
Christians themselves that the heathen outside are most easily reached. 
The mure we teach and train these followers of Christ, the more fitted 
are they to stand true and lirm themselves and to be the means of 
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bringing in others. Better far have your four Ko-niu spend their 
strength in training the Christians to be effective missionaries to their 
own people, than in endless and comparatively unfmitful visiting of 
heathen homes. 

We di.iubt if even one per cent, of the worshippers in the two 
Cliinohew churches are there directly through the teaching of the 
foreigner. One convert brings in another, one invites his friends, 
another interests his neighbours, a relative conies to satisfy curiosity, 
many come through the hospital, and very many of the women through 
the work of faithful Bilile-women. It is the old story of the "little 
leaven," and it is slowly yet perceptibly leavening the life of the whole 
city. 

From the first it was evident that what the native church needed 
was to have the individual members of each Christian, or partly Chris- 
tian, family trained as thoroughly as possible in Liljle knowledge. 

A mission school for boys had long ago been arranged for. Yery 
soon after her arrival the Ivo-niu managed to gather some of the girls 
together and form a small school. With unsuitable accommodation, 
with barely a dozen pupils, and in the teeth of a good deal of opposition, 
this beginning was made. Gradually the school grew, requiring ever 
larger premises, till to-day we have the large city boarding-school, with 
about eighty-five pupils, and numliers of small day schools, taught by 
ex-boarding-school pupils, in the towns and villages round about. 

ISiot only are the r/irU being taught, but many who are past girl- 
hood make time to attend school for a term of four or five months. In 
this our " women'.s school," women of all ages — roughly speaking, from 
sixteen to sixty — are taught to read "romanised colloquial," and are 
given a wonderfully thorough grounding in elementary Bible knowledge. 
In the schoolroom elderly ladies with spectacles may be seen sitting 
conning their lessons alongside of bright-faced young women, some just 
girl-brides. The Ijuildings have accommodation for about twenty-five 
pupils, and a more diligent and interesting set of students it would lie 
difficult to find anywhere. The "a, b, ch, chh," Ixiok is much in 
evidence at the beginning of the term, but soon one and another is 
joyfully promoted from it to an easy " reader " ; while a Xew Testament, 
with, by and by, possibly a copy of Genesis, is added to the little stock 
of books. We, who are so accustomed to the Bible stories, might almost 
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envy the fresh interest they possess for those reading them for the first 
tin^e. 

(">n Sundays tliere is something suggestive of a home country claurch 
in the bundle of New Testament and liymn-hook, with some sweet- 
scented flowers, all neatly done np in a large kerchief, wliich the 
women proudly carry to church with them. Very many women in our 
churches can find easily the chapter and verse, unless the minister is 
provoking enough to wander into the untrodden ways of the later hooks 
of the Old Testament ; and they can follow very fairly intelligently all 
the Sunday services. This change for the better is almost entirely due 
to the women's school. Many a home throughout the district is happier, 
brighter, and sweeter because the mother there began to follow Christ in 
the short time she spent in that city school. 

The Ko-niu's work in the hospital has already been touched on. 
We must not forget to mention the women's prayer-meeting, held on a 
week-day afternoon, for it is a. truly interesting and important gathering. 
Sometimes the Ko-niu, but more frequently one of the " sisters," leads 
this meeting ; and it is one of the happiest results of past years of school 
work that so many of the women are able and willing to take their turn 
thus as "leader." 



CHAPTER XVI 

More about Women's Work 

Home friends often ask what it is exactly that we missionaries do ; liow 
do we live ; how do wo arrange our work ? In Chinchew we have no 
" mission compound," i>. our houses are not all built within one large 
enclosure. The doctor's and the ordained missionary's houses are 
adjacent, but the Ko-niu's house is about six minutes' walk from 
these. The women's and girls' school buildings are alongside our house, 
and the blind school is just opposite us — a most convenient arrangement 
for our work. We Ko-niu never live in our schools, each school having 
its own resident " matron," a Chinawoman, of course. Our mission- 
houses are quite comfortable, and we live in ordinary European style. 
We dress as Westerners, and are quite free to move in and out as we 
choose, being by now quite familiar figures in the street. (.)ften in our 
work in the city we are accompanied by a Bible-woman, but her escort 
is by no means a necessity. We meet with no real rudeness, and usually 
excite little special notice ; only the inevitable " small boy " joys to 
chant to us some ingenious rhymes of rather uncomplimentary import. 
Our opportunities for visiting heathen homes are endless, and we have 
far more invitations, both in city and country, than we can ever find 
time to accc[it. 

There are nominally four lady missionaries on the Chinchew stall', 
but usually one of them is at home on furlough, while a second spends a 
number of months every year in itinerating in the country. Those left 
in the city divide the work between them. Breakfast and morning 
worship over, they separate to their several posts — to girls' school, 
women's school, hospital, or, later in the day, to visiting in the city in 
Christian or heathen homes. 

It is impossible to describe in detail all the branches of our work. 
Perhaps if we try to picture (1) our girls at their work of a morning, 
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and tell (2) our ordinary experience wlien we visit a heathen home, the 
two sketches may help the reader to realise somewhat our everyday 
\\'orlc. 

1. A Morniiif/ in Ihr dirl-i' Board inij-f^.i-linol . 

School liegins at 9 a.m., but hours liefore that the day's work has 
been berrun. The earliest astir are'' the two "iris who are " cooks " for 




Cuing- to .Srhc)..l. 

the week. The kitchen lii'cs must lie lit, and rii\> foi' lireakfasl cooked 
in the ;_;i'eat iron ricc-lioilers. In the l'';it-rice Hall (see frontis[iiece) 
bowls and chopsticks must be arranged, and down the centres i.f the 
l(ji)g tables little saucers nf pickled beans, salted vegetables, nr of fish 
placed ready, for these form l,hc " I'clish '' to be eaten with the rice, as 
we use Initter or jam on oni' breiid. ]!y the time the rice is ready, and 
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canieil in great jars to the Eat-rice Hall, all tlic girls are up and dressed, 
and soon a hungry, expectant multitude takes possession of the benches 
round the tables. A pause for " grace," and then the work begins. 
Fast as possible the steaming rice (soft-boiled, and with tlie water left 
in it) is being ladled into the bowls, and handed to the girls. Aided by 
dexterously plied chopsticks, the rice disappears wonderfully quickly. 
AVhen all have had enough, the tables are cleared and the room put in 
order, to be used presently as an extra classroom. In the dormitories, 
the classrooms, and outside in the courts, various sweepings and dustings 
are in progress. Little day-scholars begin to arrive, lesson-books are in 
evidence, and the hum of lessons being conned aloud is heard from all 
quarters. At a few minutes before nine o'clock, a bell summons every- 
one to the large hall to be ready for morning "le-pai"^ when Ko-niu 
arrives. 

I want you to come with me to school this morning, ^^'e enter by 
the green-painted wooden door, through the little visitors' room, and, 
walking the length of the main court, enter the school hall at the 
platform end. There are our girls seated facing us, and, as we mount 
the little platform, all rise to give us the Christian greeting, "Peace." 

Ours is a splendidly airy, well-lighted hall, fitted with nicely made 
desks, seating seventy girls, with extra benches to the front and lining 
the side walls. At either end are serviceable blackboards fixed in the 
walls. You will, however, be more interested in looking at the girls 
than at their surroundings. Little " fidgets " are seated in front, older 
girls, with long evenly plaited pigtails, are behind, while quite at the 
Imck are the seniors, some with their hair done up in neat glossy black 
coils, relieved by one or two small silver ornamental pins. All wear 
their loose, comfortable, costume coat and trousers. You may not be 
able to say you find our lassies pretty, at least not at first, but interesting 
and intelligent-looking they most certainly are. While you are having 
a good look at them, there are some ninety jiairs of dark-brown eyes 
looking at you ; and if you are thinking them very queer, you may be 
quite certain that they are finding you c[ueerer still ! 

We begin "le-pai" with a hymn, helped by the useful little baby- 
organ. Their singing is disappointing, I fear. Not even their own 
Ko-niu can say she linds it other than a "joyful noise." There seems 
' Le-pai (literally, eeremoni(,ms wor.shiji) is the word used for a service of any kind. 
7 
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to be something radically wrong with Chinese vofal chords, and the 
result is a hopeless flattening where semitones are concerned. The 
passage chosen for the day is given out, and is then read verse aliout. 




01iinche\\' School j\L:itroii — ?^[rs. Tsa, 



or in chorus, by the girls, and the Libledosson on it follows. We do 
our best to make our subject as bright and interesting as possible, by 
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i|uestion and answer and the use of black-board, maps, or pictures. Our 
" le-pai " half -hour is closed with prayer. 

Half-past nine is writing time. The lowest clssses march ofT with 
their slates, in charge of pupil-teachers, to be initiated into the mysteries 
of " pot-hooks," etc. The older girls remain at their desks, and, having 
prepared their supply of ink by rubbing a stick of it on a moistened 
slab, they proceed to write with their brush pens on yellowish tissue 
paper copybooks. 

In the forenoon our girls work in " romanised colloquial," the Bible 
and all our schoolbooks having been printed in this simplified lettering ; 
while in the afternoon all, except the very youngest, learn to read and 
write the native " character." 

At ten o'clock two classes of girls file out to their respective rooms 
to be taught by our girl-teachers — just our own most capable head-girls 
used in their turn to teach others, — while the two senior classes remain 
in the hall in our own charge. 

Let us glance for a moment into the various classrooms. In the 
little room across the court the map of the eighteen provinces covers the 
blackboard, and the head teacher has just called on a pupil to give the 
boundaries of the province of Foh-kien. "We had better move off" lest 
she should take to questioning us ! In the Eat-rice Hall a pupil-teacher 
has her hands full with a set of irrepressibles of twelve and thirteen 
years of age. An Old Testament story is their lesson for to-day. When 
you hear " Ai-kip" and "Hoat-lo," you must understand that it is Egypt 
and Pharaoh they are speaking of. 

In another room about a dozen heads are bent over slates. " Dicta- 
tion " is evidently the work on hand, and premature puckers on small 
brows proclaim the anxieties of the moment. The actual spelling ought 
to be fairly easy even to those small maidens, but the necessity of adding 
the correct tonal mark makes a serious complication. 

The two classes in the hall are awaiting us. One class has an essay 
to finish, while the other has a lesson on physical geography. A globe 
of the folding-up description helps to explain the wdrerefore of day and 
night ; and from the answers to our questions on the solar system, we 
perceive that some, at least, of our lassies have grasped ideas still quite 
outside the range of the learned graduates of our city. For physiology, 
the next lesson, the two classes come together. Our studies in this 
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branch are far from profouiid, Ijiit we trust tliey are really profitable. A 
chapter on the pores of the skin gives us an excellent opportunity of 
impressing on our girls the value of personal cleanliness, and we would 
fain hope that the lesson may bear fruit in many a home in and around 
Chinchew in the days to come. 

Eleven n'clock lirings a few minutes' recess. .Some games are played 
in the courts, while w'e go round the dormitories on a tour of inspection. 

From 11.15 to 12, arithmetic claims the attention of most. "We 
have a capital handbook prepared by our senior missionary. AVe use 
slate and pencil, blackboard and chalk, just as at home. The girls are 
fairly bright at this lesson, though to some it is undoubtedly a trial. 
We lind "sums" act as very elfective brain-sharpeners. 




Fanning the cat — a schoolgirl's diver.^ion. 

At twelve o'clock we shall spare you a lesson on one of the Ejiistles 
with the older girls. The "a, b, ch " room will bo mure interesting, and 
perhaps you could manage to help some slow-coach to get the letters into 
her poor little muddled head, or listen while a brighter child repeats a 
verse of a hymn or answers correctly some (|uestions from an easy 
S(;ripture catechism. 

At 13.30 all reassemlile in the big hall. After rpiiet has been 
secured, let us bow politely and say " chhia" " (good-bye) to them all; 
for the steaming rice-jars are waiting in the " Eat-rice Hall," and we 
have a not very remote prospect of dinner — \vithout choiisticks — in our 
own Ko-niu house along the lane. 

You ask who are all those girls,' — how did we t/et them to come to a 
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school 1 These are the children of our church members. If any 
daughter of heathen parents is there, it is because she was betrothed 
long ago to the son of a Christian. The rules for admission for each 
girl are — 1. Natural feet; 2. That she be promised in marriage to a 
Christian. Should her feet have been bound already, it is understood 
that we unbinil them ; and the second rule ensures that our girls when 
they leave us do not enter heathen homes, but Christian ones. In this 
way the children are being educated, and the church is constantly being 
strengthened by the forming within her borders of many a really 
Christian home, the very best sort of pillar a church can liave to 
rest on. 

2. A Vmt. 

It is afternoon, and cool enough for our daily attempt at a "con- 
stitutional " ; so we start out with our usual equipment of white-covered 
umbrella, hymn-book, and fan, — the latter is for use, not ornament. "We 
are getting well past the busiest thoroughfares and into a quieter part, 
when a " Ijrother " appears from behind S(]me shop counter and stops us 
to ask if we will come with him now to visit his neighbours, the mother- 
in-law — the presiding genius — having expressed a wish to see the Ko-niu 
and hear the doctrine. He has leisure for the moment, and so offers to 
take us there himself. We follow our guide, and soon he is knocking 
loudly on a heavy wooden door and demanding entrance for the visitors. 
After some slight wait, during which our friend belabours the door 
steadily, we are admitted to the stone-flagged court, and the slave-girl is 
staring at us in astonishment. Some children catch sight of us and dart 
about in great excitement, proclaiming lustily the arrival of the Ko-niu. 

In a few minutes the court iills rapidly ; women and children stream 
in through tlie various doors. All ages and ranks are represented. The 
grey-haired old mother-in-law issues hasty orders to have the court swept 
and chairs brought out for the visitors, and then advances to greet us 
■ivitli polite effusiveness. The daughters-in-law, carrying their little 
black-eyed babies, gather round to get a good look at those strange 
beings. Some of tlie (jlder daughters of the family, along with the 
recently arrived little bride with paint on cheek and lip, take iqi a non- 
committal jjosition in a doorway. One or two wizened old ladies, helped 
by their long, red-lacquered walking-sticks, come and hobble round us, 
literally on a tour of inspection. Children, eager yet half afraid, surge 
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and swarm everywhere. Toddlers, whose incipient pig-tails stick out 
comically from their shaven pates, peep at us from safe shelter behind 
their mothers; while their older brotliers and sisters show more daring 
in pressing forward to see and, if possible, to feel the Ko-niu. 

On such occasions we are bombarded with questions. " Ko-niu, 
did you come in a chair?" "Is it true that ynui' people do not eat 
rice?" "They wear those kind of clothes ! Did you make them your- 
self?" 'We reply in the negative. "Then you hireil someone to make 
them for you. How much did they cost ? She says she does not 
remember what they cost !" Great and some sce])tical astonishment. 

Here tea, and its accompanying ceremonies, diverts attention for a 
few minutes. After this, we suggest that if the friends would sit down, 
we should like to speak to them for a very little time. "Yes, yes, we 
want you to tell us the doctrine. Be quiet, all you children, and listen 
carefully." 

While short benches are being brought out, we make overtures to 
some of the baity trilje, with a view mainly to getting into the good 
graces of the mothers. Soon the older women are seated on the lienches, 
the younger ones standing beside them, and the little [teople close in 
round us to be as near the centre of interest as possible. AYe ask 
for a quiet hearing, and try to fix their attention liy a very few simple 
words as to why ■\'i'e have come. 

"The people in our ancestral home heard that ynu in China were a 
great people, in some ways very clever and wise, but in one thing very 
far from wise. They heard that you did not know the one true God, 
and that you bowed down to idols which yi>ur own hands had made. 
It is on this account that we have come to the i\Iiddle Kingdom, that 
we might tell you not to worship iddls, but the great tb'J wlm 
made us." 

Slime of till! women look as if they umlerslood what we were 
saying, but the silence is broken by one who has been narrowly inspect- 
ing- us : " What do you wash with lo make yoiu'self sn white?" " Would 
we grow white like yo\i if we too washed with cold water?" "2\'o, nf 
course not, their people are originally white and beautiful, not dark as 
we are. Ko-niu, liow old are you ? " The rerpiired information being 
fortlieoming, the next (juestion is — " How old is your venerable mother?" 
Alas and alack-a-day, we cannot tell them ! lint on seeing their shocked 
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faces, we give an ap[iroximate age, and make a mental note to ask for 
exact age in next home letter. 

A grimy old lady is rubbing one of the visitor's hands to see if 
the white will come oU'. At last she is apparent]}- satisfied as to its 
l-ieing genuine, and mutters repeatedly, " AVhite as jade-stone I " 

Half despairing, we make another attempt to gain their attention, 
telling them that our dull eyes see only the outsides of things, but that 
the great God has power to look into our hearts and know what we are 
thinking. God does not regard the colour of our skins, but He dues 
wish our hearts to be [lure ami white. 

They seem to understand this, and a chorus of voices cry — " YVhat 
Ko-niu says has a shadow" (is true) ; " yes, it has a shadow." Some nf 
tlie younger women have such intelligent faces that we long to have them 
as pupils in our women's school ; and as for the girls, growing up so 
quickly, and with, oh ! so little chance of ever being taught anything 
worth the knowing, it is hard to see them and not be able to help 
them really. We add a few words by way of helping them to 
remember the last thought, and then give a hearty invitation to all and 
sundry to attend church next " Ceremony-worship-day." We urge the 
old mother-in-law to come herself and see that all is properly conducteil, 
and otter to send a lUble-woman to escort her there and back. She 
shakes her head over this. " I never go out of doors ; but you must come 
again soon and tell us more; it is very good to hear you telling the 
doctrine." Alas ! we know we cannot give the time required. V\'e 
oll'er the visit of a liible-woman, and then we rise to go. "\Ve are 
politely a.-<ked to "sit again," but it is getting dark, and we must 
not linger. "Come again, Ko-niu; come back again!" "Walk slowly, 
walk slowly." "Good-bye, gnud-tiye ! Come again '" 

We walk oft', wniulering much if any one of them has really 
grasped any of the truth. At the tru-n of the lane we look back to nod a 
last good-bye to the polite hostess, who followed to the doorstep. 

Lines about some who were 

''Boniul, who should coiii|ner ; .slaves who shoulrl be kyigs ; 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly eontented with a .show of things," 

repeat themselves in our minds, and to keep off the disheartened feeling 
we try to remember that He can use even our muddlings. Perhaps one 
day they may really understand. 
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To till' lout;' mil of 



'' Those, our elder Ijrothcr.s who ha\'e gone l>efore, 
And have left their traek of light along onr shore," 

we would add two Cliincliew names — those of Brother La and lu" 
Sian-Si". 

Ih-ofher Ba. 

ISa (pronounce Bah) belonged to a family which, though pjoor, was 
still distinctly literary. His uncle was a graduate and his elder brother 
a student. Ba himself followed his father's trade, and worked as a 
shoemaker. He had a hard life, made harder through trying to please 
a rather irritable invalid father. Ba seems to have been one of those 
who naturally incline to goodness. All testify that his life, from his 
youth up, was outwardly Ijlameless ; but Ba himself said that those who 
spoke thus did not know his heart. 

lie was lirst noticed in tlie preaching hall as "the young man 
with gleaming eyes, who sat, liis gaze fixed on the iireaclier, eagerly 
drinking in all tliat was said about the gospel, gradually gaining courage 
to ask fuller exjilanations of the questions that pnizzled hira." Day 
by day, on his way Ici and fmm liis work, sonietimes even three times 
a day, he -would come tn see the |irearher aiid ask yet another question 
about the desus-doctrinc. It is said that, "A\'e needs must love the 
bi^hi'st \vlien \\p see it." lia's life seems to have been a more or less 
cousrious (|iiest of "the liighest"; and having at last found bis ideal 
in the Savioui- he beard of in the preaching ball, he loved llim with 
all the strength of liis heart and mind. 8oon the iiuestioner was a 
liumble applicant for baptism ; and when some diilicrdty regarding 
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Sabbath observance had been settled with his master, he was joyfully 
admitted to church membership. 

Those who knew Ba say of him that he was the most diligent 
Bible student they ever knew. He studied incessantly. At any moment 
of leisure, wdiether in his home, in the workshop, or on a journey, he 
would pull out his treasured Book. His knowledge of Scripture and 
his eagerness to proclaim the good news to others were so striking that, 
nut long after his baptism, he was asked to be a colporteur. One writes 




Brother Ba. 

of him : " In his native city he had access to all classes. Owing to his 
uncle beinf a graduate, he had access to the scholars. By earnest and 
wise conversation with these proud literati he did much to remove 
prejudice against the ' foreign ' religion. He sold books to and conversed 
with shopkeepers and artisans. He even preached and sold books to 
the beo-gars. One day another colporteur came to me and said, laughing, 
'Do you know what Brother Ba has been doing? He has actually been 
preaching to the beggars.' I didn't laugh, except for joy, as I thought 
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' Verily the spirit of Jesus is in Brother Ba.' He took the missionary 
to preach in what was literally a Jen of thieves, and from there led 
hiiu to visit some of his own Jieighbours. After listening for some time, 
one of them said, 'Brother l!a, that is good doctrine; but wliat about 
your younger brother'? Why dijii't you get him to obeyT" 

This younger brother was a gamljler and a drunkard. A little 
before this time he had, in a drunken passion, dashed his aunt down 
and broken her leg. Ba was heartbroken about his unrulv brother. 
He prayed for him without ceasing, and with patience, long-suffering, 
and kindness, tried to lead him to Christ. At every prayer-meeting 
Ba asked the Christians to pray for his lirother's repentance, f'eople 
began to weary of hearing about that brother. 8ome of the Christians 
said, "Why do you always ask prayer for ynur brother'] "We have 
bmthers too, liut don't trouble so much." Ba hoped on, believing 
that he should always pray, and not faint. After about ten years of 
labour and prayei', his brother repented. I will never forget the joy 
of Ba when his brother was baptized. < )n that Sabbath evening, at 
the usual prayer-meeting, wdiere he had been so often prayed for, lirother 
Ba poured out his heart in thanksgiving. 1 think I hear the tones of 
his voice as he said, " Saving my brother is like calling Lazarus from 
the grave." 

i\ot only in the city was Ba known. His work as colporteur 
involved much itinerating in the whole district bej'ond ; l:)ut it is in the 
village of Eng-lai, where he was stationed as a preacher, that his memory 
is still most lovingly cherished. A very noticeable thing in Ba in 
dealing with the heathen to whom he preached, was his singular tact 
and readiness in turning their very objections and insults into an occasion 
for pressing home his message. (_)n one orcasion he was speaking to a 
crowd of heathen in the lilng-lai chapel, and they were taunting hiui 
with "eating the foreigner's rice," and being paid to do wdiat he was 
doing. At once he took up their taunt, and turned it against themselves. 
"Is not that," he said, "the liest proof to you that the foreigner's 
teaching is true ? Dn you collect money in order to send people to preach 
and to teach our books to the ignorant *? " And then he made a most 
beautiful little parable of how, if they had a little brother, and he was 
lost in a great city, they would gladly hire someone to go and help in 
the search. "That," he said, "is what the foreigners are doing when 
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they give me my rice, that I may go and seek for you, tlieir lost 
l)rothers." 

It was on one of the weekly preaching expeditions undertaken by 
the Chinchew brethren in the villages near the city, that bruther Ba 
caught the chill which led to his early death. Christian and heathen 
alike mourned his loss. They called him "our little St. I'aul"; and 
it was the words of that apostle, " Woe is me, if I preach not the 
gospel," and " The love of Christ constraineth me," that were thought 
the most suitable to place on the stone that marked his grave. 

Story of lu" Sian-si" ^ 

Iu"-tung (Hall of In") is a little village one or two hours' walk from 
Chinchew. As the name signifies, it is the ancestral home of a branch 
of the family of the honourable surname lu". 

When the students of Amoy Divinity College required a tutor to 
help them in their study of Chinese classical literatrn'e, a graduate from 
this village, known as lu" Sian-si", was engaged for this work. For 
years he taught there, but though he heard much of the teaching «i 
Christ, he never gave up his own religion. He greatly admired tlie 
Book of Proverbs, while he freely criticised what he thought wrong 
in the teaching of Christ. When he read of the necessity of forgiving 
our enemies, he said, "Difficult, difficult beyond measure!" It seems 
that some feud or cherished hatred kept him back, and but for that he 
would have been a Christian. After he died, his son, also a graduate 
of Chinchew, succeeded to the post. These two men, father and son, 
were of exceptionally high character. They had discarded, as foolish 
ami degrading, the worship of idols, and were Confucianists pure and 
simple. For them propriety, as taught in the writings of Confucius, 
was the highest good. 

lu" Sian-si" the second was a tall man, with a fine, almost Eomaii, 
type of face, and carried himself with considerable dignity. In 
character and ])hysical appearance he was decidedly above the average. 
He tauglit in Amoy for ten years, and during that time lie became 
familiar with the great truths of Christianity. J'erhaps more than 
the Bible, he studied the lives and characters of his pupils, all of 

' Sian-si , teacher. 
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whom were young men preparing for the ministry. What staggered 
this thinking man was, as he himself said, tliat here were men com- 
paratively ignorant of the teachings of Confucius, and professing the 
doctrines of a Western iSago, yet with life and character in real 
harmony with those proprieties which the disciples of Confucius 
found so diiilcult to oLserve. 

His one wish was to get at the truth. For him it was literally 
"Christ or Confucius — which?" If Christ were the Son of God, then, 
of course, He must rank first ; but, then, how could one know ? 

The students all respected their teacher, and tlieir great wish was 
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that he might be led to Christ. One vcar'.s men especially prayed nmrh 
about this. At last, one day, lu" 8ian-si" told them hnw lie had given 
long and careful consideration to the claims of Chrislianity, but hitherto 
had always doubted the divinity of Christ. The previous night he had 
asked (iod for a sign, and his request had been granted. 

lie had either seen a vision, or dreamed a dream, wliieh had been 
t(i him a i-ovelation from God ; now he believed \\ith them, and had 
accepted Christ as his Saviour. The students were jubilant, and a 
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deputation went to a ujissionary who is professor in our Anioy College, 
to tell him the good news. The " vision " element in the story not 
appealing to this canny Scot, he said, "I shall await the result of lu" 
Sian-si"'s return to Cliinchew. When I hear of him confessing Christ 
there, I shall rejoice with you." With this the students had to content 
themselves. Soon after this came holiday-time, and teacher and taught 
separated to their homes. 

The next news of lu" Sian-si° was that he had attended a week- 
night service in South Street Church, Cliinchew. There, in presence of 
some of his fellow-graduates, this disciple of Confucius explained the 
steps l:iy which he had heen led to Christ, and announced that he was 
now determined to be a Christian. After the meeting, his first thought 
was how to escape home by some back way unobserved, but reflecting 
that he had done nothing to be ashamed of, he walked home as usual by 
the main streets. Xews of this meeting soon reached Amoy, and the 
professor gladly recognised that there was geniune cause for rejoicing. 

Soon after this a brother-in-law, of the surname Tan, also a graduate, 
was led by lu" Sian-si° to study Christianity. The whole clan was in 
despair. When it transpired that this Tan Sian-si" had heen offered the 
post of classical teacher in the Middle School of Amoy, his family decided 
to lock him up, and, as a further precaution, they put his long teacher's 
robes down a well ! He held to it in spite of them all ; and not very long 
after, these two graduates were baptized and received into the Church at 
Amoy. 

lu" Sian-si" led a most consistent Christian life. His first care was 
to teach his wife. To help her to learn to read, he actually studied 
tlie easy " roraanised colloquial." Only those who know something of 
the Chinese pride in and reverence for their own books, can appreciate 
the full significance of this. He begged the ladies to visit and instruct 
his wife, and arranged as soon as possible to have her sent to the 
women's school, that she might receive more systematic instruction than 
Could be given in her home. 

We remember hearing lu" Sian-si" say, " I do wish to tell others 
of Christ, and find it quite easy to speak of Him to everyone I know. 
Tliere is only one person with whom I find it difficult, and that is my 
own brother. I do not know why it is, hut he is the most difficult to 
approach." The good man seemed to imagine he was singular in this 
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respect, ami little thought he was facing a JilUuiilty wliich, to most of us, 
oven in tliis enlightened Linil, is very real. 

Tlif "West Street Church made Tu" Sian-si" an eldei', and he dis- 
charged his duties as such most faithfully. He never ceased to he a 
worker, and his influence Avas all tlie greater in that he was at once a 
graduate and a Christian. At liis dea.tl] tlie wliole Chui'cli tliaid^ed God 
for the consistent fearless way in which he ■witnessed for his second 
Master, not Confucius — but Christ. 
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})y Dr. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA, A Study in Socioiogy-- 

By Aiiiiiiu; II. WMriir, l.).l). Demy svo, art binding, with 
11 Iall-pai;r lllustiatiuns. 7s. Od. 

"Those who remember Dr. Hmith's earlier work, 'Chinese 
Characteristics,' will open the present worlc with expectant 
interest, and they will not be disappointed. From the first 
page to the last it is full of suggestive matter, and gives a more 
faithful representation of village life in China than any that has 
e\-er yet been attempted." — Thfi Atlicntrum. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By the Rev. Arthur it. 
.Smith, D.D. Fifth Edition, Revised, with additional Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 

" It is scarcely enough to say about this book that it is both 
interesting and valuable. Those best informed call it without 
exception the best book on the Chinese that is before the publie, 
and a pretty careful survey of it coiilirms that opinion."-- 
Independent. 

" The best book on the Chinese i>qoi>\c." — E.rnmi ncr. 



CHINA IN CONVULSION: The Origin; The Outbreak; The Climax; The 
Afterma-th. AHurveyof the Cause and Events of the recent Uprising. By Arthur H. 
Kjiith. In 2 \'olunies, demy Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 
Charts. 21s. 

Mr. Frkdf.rick Cnij-;MAN, in the Daily Nevs, says ; " There is but one man in the world, with 
the possible excepti(m of one other, who could write a closely interesting, highly instructive book 
in two good-sized volumes on the trend of affairs in China during the past two years, and not tread 
in oft-travelled and well-beaten pathways. That man is Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 'Chinese Character- 
istics Smith,' as he is sometimes called in China, and in ' China in Con\'u]siou ' he has given to the 
world a book that will be readily recognised in all quarters as the best and most complete work on 
the subject that has yet made its appearance." 



MISSION PROBLEMS AND MISSION METHODS IN SOUTH CHINA. By Dr 

J. Ca:\ii-'bki-i, Girson, of Swatovv. Large crown svo, cloth 
extra, with coloured Map, Diagram, and 16 fuU-jjage 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 6s. 



" Teeming with valuable testimony as to the characteristics 
of the people among whom his lifework has been carried on; 
containing a well of information as to the methods by which he 
and his Jellow-workers are introducing the Christian religion 
into China ; adding to this an abundance of broari-minded 
criticism of, and intelligent comment upon, the missionary and 
l^is work, — the series of lectures gathered in 'Mission Problems 
aTid Mission Jletliods in South China' are so good, that we 
take great pleasure in recommending the book to all who are 
interested in the subject of Foreign Missions or the broader 
subject of the Far East."— r/io Daily News. 

MISSION METHODS IN MANCHURIA. By John 
Rows, D. D., Missionary of the United Free Church, 
]\Ioukden, Manchuria. Crown >yvo, cloth extra, with Map 
and Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

From the Preface: "The careful reading of this hook will, 
it seems to me, prove that the methods of the Apostle Paul, in 
the entirety of their principles, are the most hkely still in 
Eastern Asia to produce results similar to those he saw in 
Western." 
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THE LORE OF CATHAY; or, The Intellect of 
China.. In li^'e Parts. Arts and Sci'^iicet^, Literature, 
riiiluso]iliy and Religion, Education, History. By Rev. 
\V. A. P. Martin, J).D., LL.D. Derny svo, cloth extia, 
with Illustrations. KJs. fid. 

" ' The time,' writes Dr. Martiri, ' is not, I trust, far distant 
^vllen the languajje of China will lind a plwce in all our prin- 
fipal .seats of learning, and when her clas.sic writers will be 
known and apjireciated." Nothing should tend more to 
hasten the advent of that tinip than the broad sympathy, 
informed with knowledge, whicli enables -^Titers like Dr. 
Martin to show how mueh of human interest attaches to 
' The Lore of Cathay.' "—Th-e Ti'ines. 

A CYCLE OF CATHAY; or, China, South and 
North. Witli Pei^onal Rrminiscences. By the Rev. 
W. A. P. Martjn, D.D., LL.K., Imp^riar Tung-wen 
College, Pekin. With Ma], and Xuru'^roiLs Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, art canvas. 7s. Od. 

" It is the most valuitble work that we have had on China 
for a long time, and from wliat it contains we may hope that 
the well-earned leisure Dr. Martin is enjoying in his native 
land will not be too much trenched on, by suggesting that he 

has many more ' reminiscences,' of both persons and matters, that the reading public would much 

like to peruse."— Lojitfoii and China Telegraph. 

THE SIEGE IN PEKEN: China against the World. By an Eve-witness, W. A. P 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait of the author. 3.s. t'-d. 
" The siege of the Legations abounds in startling, jiathetic, and heroic episodes, and the courage 
of a handful of brave men and women in the presence of countless hosts of fanatical enemies thirst- 
ing for their blood was never more splendidly displa\ed. Dr. Martin was in tJie thick of it : and 
shouldered his gun and stood on guard like a 'muscular Cliristian ' ; it was not a tinni fur nice 
scruple or casuistry." — Scotsman. 



CHINA'S ONLY HOPE. An Appeal by her greatest Viceroy, Chan 
Tung, Viceroy of Liang-Hu, with Indorsement by the present Ei 

Translated by the Rev. W. I. Woodbridce. Introductiun bv the Rev Grillith J 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait of author. 3s. 6d. 
"One of the most remarkable, if not the most remarkable. 

book written by a Chinese for several centuries."— I-o»don and 

China Teleiiraph. 
"Must be read by all those who want to know what Chang 

Chih Tung thinks. He is a viceroy of true probity and a 

patriotism none tlie less sincere because he is willing that tlu' 

heads of foreign devils should remain upon tlieir shiMilders.' - 

Literature 

EAST OF THE BARRIER; or, Side-Lights on the 
Manchuria Mission, lly J. Mtllku ("iRAiiA]\[, Mis- 
sionary "I' tlie L'niled Free Church of Scotland, M<iuk<ien, 
Manchuria, ('rown Svo, with Illustrations and M;ip. -W Oil. 
"The author has the observing faculty, a keen interest in 

men and allairs, a sense of humour (albeit he isa yc(it)au(i a 

erse descriptive literary style. The result is a book which 

takes rank among the most iMtcrcsting, ])ractical, and wt IR 

informed books of missionary travel which has appeared of l.iin 

years. A series of excellent photngiaphsgivrs additional charm 

to a book which holds the interest from the lirst page to the 

last."— 6''U7(.(ia.y Sdwol Chronicle 

" No student of social liabits and national characteristics can 

aflord to m'glect this simple record by a sin^;ularly acute and 

sympathetic oXmeryev."— Glasgow Herald, 
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